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THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS OF REMOVAL WITHOUT THE 
CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 


Tue subject of this article is not 
only of vital interest at this mo- 
ment, but it is one of profound im- 
portance as a general principle, af- 
fecting the stability and endurance 
of our free institutions. In none 
of the recent debates of the so- 
called Congress, so far as we have 
seen, has the subject received the 
attention due to its very great im- 
portance. If one branch of the Fe- 
deral Government is allowed to 
usurp the duties and powers of ano- 
ther branch, the balance of the whole 
system is overthrown, and nothing 
but conflict and destruction can fol- 
low. The right, now asserted by the 
Rum: Senate, to prevent the Pre- 
sident from exercising the clearly 
executive power of removing an ob- 
noxious and unfaithful subordinate, 
has never before been claimed in 
the practical operations of this Gov- 
ernment. In the Congress of 1789, 


the very year of the establishment 
of the Federal Constitution, Mr. 
Madison said: “It is evidently the 
intention of the Constitution that 
the first magistrate should be res- 
ponsible for the executive depart- 
ment; so far, therefore, as we do 
not make the officers who are to aid 
him in the duties of that depart- 
ment responsible to him, he is not 
responsible to his country.” Now 
the whole subsequent history of our 
government is proof that such has 
been the uniform understanding of 
every branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The claim of the present 
Rump Congress, therefore, is novel, 
and without precedent ; and is evi- 
dently put forward, not in good 
faith, but as a measure of sedition 
and revolution. 

This whole question was discus- 
sed at great length, in Congress, in 
1789, when Mr. Madison prefaced 
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his argument with these thoughtful 
words : 


“I feel the importance of the question, 
and know that our decision will involve 
the decision of all similar cases, The de- 
cision that is at this time made will be- 
come the permanent exposition of the 
Constitution; and on a permanent exposi- 
tion of the Constitution will depend the 
genius and character of the whole Gov- 
ernment. It will depend, perhaps, on this 
decision whether the Government shall 
retain the equilibrium which the Consti- 
tution intended, or take a direction to- 
wards aristocracy, or anarchy, among the 
members of the Government. Hence, how 
careful ought we to be to give a true direc- 
tion to a power so critically circumstanced, 
It is incumbent on us to weigh with par- 
ticular attention the opinions which have 
been advanced. Iown to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that I feel great anxiety upon this ques- 
tion—I fecl an anxiety, because I am call- 
ed upon to give a decision in a case that 
may affect the fundamental principles of 
the Government under which we act, and 
liberty itself.” 


Such was the solemnity and ear- 
nestness with which the men who 
framed this government discussed 
this question of the right of the 
President to remove the agents of 
executive power, without the inter- 
ference of the legislative depart- 
ment. Madison argued with great 
power that the right of removal of 
the agents of the executive depart- 
ment is purely an executive right, 
not to be called in question by any 
other of the co-ordinate branches. 
In pointing out the dangers of 
blending the powers of the distinct 
departments, he said : 


“There is another maxim which ought 
to direct us in expounding the Constitu- 
tion, and is of great importance, It is 
laid down in most of the Constitutions, or 
bills of rights, in the republics of Ame- 
rica; it is to be found in the political writ- 
ings of most celebrated civilians, and is 
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everywhere held essential to the preserva- 
tion of liberty. That the three great de- 
partments of government be kept separate 
and distinct, and, if in any case, they are 
blinded, it is in order to admit a practical 
qualification, in order more effectually to 
guard against an entire consolidation. I 
think, therefore, when we review the seve- 
ral parts of this Constitution, where it 
says that the legislative powers shall be 
vested in a Congress of the United States 
under certain exceptions, and the execu- 
tive power vested in the President, with 
certain exceptions, we must suppose they 
were intended to be kept separate in all 
cases in which they are not blended, and 
ought, consequently, to expound the Con- 
stitution so as to blend them as little as 
possible. * * * Vest the powers of re- 
moval in the Senate, jointly with the Pre- 
sident, and you abolish at once the great 
principle of unity and responsibility in the 
executive department, which was intended 
for the security of liberty and the public 
good. If the President should alone pos- 
sess the power of removal from office, 
those who are employed in the execution 
of the law will be in their proper situation, 
and the chain of dependence be preserved; 
the lowest officer, the middle grade, and 
the highe.t, will depend on the President, 
and the President on the community. The 
chain of dependence, therefore, terminates 
in the supreme body—namely, the peo- 
ple. ” 


What Mr. Madison meant was 
that the President cannot be an- 
swerable to the Senate for the exer- 
cise of his executive powers of re- 
moval, as his responsibility termi- 
nates not in the Senate but in the 
whole people who elected him. The 
Constitution imposes a check upon 
the character of executive appoint- 
ments by referring them to the Se- 
nate for confirmation, but here the 
constitutional powers of the Senate 
in the matter end. It can say who 
shall not be confirmed, but it has 
no constitutional business with the 
question who of the executive agents 
shall or shall not be removed. Such 
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was the opinion of the “father of 
the Constitution.” 

But let us see what a picture Mr. 
Madison drew of the consequences 
of allowing the Senate to interfere 
with executive removals : 


“Take the other supposilion, that the 
power of removal should be vested in the 
Senate, on the principle that the power to 
displace is necessarily connected with the 
power to appoint. It is declared by the 
Constitution, that we may by law vest the 
appointment of inferior officers in the 
heads of departments, the power of re- 
moval being incidental, as stated by some 
gentlemen. Where does this terminate? 
If you begin with the subordinate officers, 
they are dependent on their superior, he 
on the next superior, and he on whom ?— 
on the Senate, a permanent body, by its 
peculiar mole of election, in reality exist- 
ing forever—a body possessing that por- 
tion of aristocratic power which the Con- 
stitution, no doubt, thought wise to be 
established in the system, but which some 
have strongly excepted against. And let 
meask, gentlemen, is there equal security 
in this case as in the other? Shall we 
trust the Senate, responsible to individual 
legislatures, rather than the person who is 
responsible to the whole community? It 
is true, the Senate do not hold their offices 
for life, like aristocracies, recorded in the 
historic page; yet, the fact is, they will not 
possess that responsibility tor the exercise 
of executive powers which would render 
it safe for us to vest such powers in them. 
What an aspect will this give to the ex- 
ecutive! Instead of keeping the depart- 
ments of government distinct, you make 
an executive out of one branch of the 
legislature; you make the executive a two- 
headed monster, to use the expression of 
the gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
L vermore); you destroy the great princi- 
ple of resp nsibility, and, perhaps, have 
the cresiure divided in its will, defeating 
the very pur, oses for which an unity in 
the executive was instituted. * * * If 
anything in its nature is executive, it must 
be that p wor which is employed in super- 
intending and seeing that the laws are 
fiithfuily executed; the laws cannot be 
executed but by officers appointed for that 
purpose; therefore, those who are over 
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such officers naturally possess ‘the exect- 
tive power. If any other doctrine is ad- 
mitted, what is the consequence? You 
may set the Senate at the head of the ex- 
ecutive department, or you may rquire 
that the officers hold their places during 
the pleasure of this branch of the legisla- 
ture, if you cannot go so far as to say we 
shall appoint them; and by this means 
you link together two bianches of the 
Government which the preservation of 
liberty requires to be constantly separat- 
ed.” 


Such were the unanswerable ar- 
guments of the great man who has 
been called the “father of the Con- 
stitution.” Arguments delivered at 
the very foundation of the Consti- 
tution, when its character and de- 
sign were fresh in the minds of its 
framers. To the same effect we can 
quote another of the greatest minds 
of our constitutional perid. We re- 
fer to Fisher Ames, who said : 


*« The question, so far as it relates to the 
Constitution, is this: whether it has vested 
the sole power of removing in the Presi- 
dent alone, cr whether it is to take place by 
and with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate. © © It must be admitted that the 
Constitution is not explicit on the point in 
contest, yet the Constitution strongly in- 
fers that the power is in the President alone. 
It is declared that the executive power shall 
be vested in the President. Under these 
terms, all the powers properly belonging to 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment are given, and such only taken away 
as are expressly excepted. In the Consti- 
tution the President is required to see the 
laws faithfully executed. He cannot do 
this without he has a control over officers 
appointed to aid him in the performance of 
his duty. Take this power out of his bands, 
and you virtually strip him of his authority; 
you virtually destroy his responsibility, the 
great security which the Constitution holds 
out to the people of America, The Presi- 
dent, I contend, has expressly the power of 
nominating and appointing, though he must 
obtain the consent of the Senate. He is 
the agent ; the Senate may prevent his act- 
ing, but cannot act themselves, ®@ © The 
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executive department should ever be inde- 
pendent, and sufficiently energetic to de 
feat the attempts of either branch of the 
Legisiature to usurp its prerogative. But 
the proposed control of the Senate is setting 
that body above the President ; it tends to 
establich an aristocracy. And at the mo- 
ment weare endangering the principles of 
our free and excellent Constitution, gentle- 
men are undertaking to amuse the people 
with the sound of liberty. If their ideas 
should succeed, a principle of mortality 
will be infused into a government which the 
lovers of mankind have wished might last 
to the end of the world. With a mixture of 
the executive and legislative powers in one 
body, no government can long remain un- 
corrupt. Witha corrupt executive, liberty 
may long retain a trembling existence. 
With a,corrupt Legislature, it is impossible; 
the vitals of the Constitution would be mor- 
tified, and death must follow in every step. 
A government thus formed would be the 
most formidable curse that could befall this 
country. Perhaps an enlightened people 
might timely foresee and correct the error ; 
but if a season was allowed for such a com- 
pound to grow and produce its natural 
fruits, it would either banish liberty, or the 
people would be driven to exercise their in- 
alienable rights, and destroy a monster 
whose voracious and capacivus jaws would 
crush and swallow up themselves and their 
posterity.” 

This was the way the great men 
talked who formed this govern- 
ment. They believed, and they 
proclaimed, in words of burning 
eloquence, that if the time should 
ever come when the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government 
should usurp the functions of the 
executive, the liberty of the people 
would be overthrown, unless they 
should possess the virtue and the 
courage to “destroy the monster” 
at a single blow. Shade of the im- 
mortal Fisher Ames, behold your 
country now experiencing the very 
despotism which you had the sa- 
gacity to dread. seventy-nine years 
ago! But, alas! where ane the 


brave and virtuous men who are 
“to destroy the monster whose vo- 
racious and capacious jaws” are 
devouring our liberties? They are 
not here. We are an emasculated 
generation, or this vile mob, calling 
itself Congress, would have been 
strangled eighteen months ago! If 
it had committed but a single ag- 
gression, in the way of usurping 
the functions of the executive de- 
partment of the Government, it 
might have been overlooked as an 
inconsidered or accidental event, 
but it has committed a series of 
usurpations which prove, beyond 
all doubt, its design to perpetuate 
power by absorbing the functions 
of the executive office, and robbing 
the people of the guarantees which 
they have provided in the Constitu- 
tion. Nothing can exceed the cau- 
tion with which the framers of this 
Government separated the legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial branches. 
But nothing can exceed the deter- 
mination and malice with which the 
present Rump Congress is absorb- 
ing both the executive and judicial 
powers. If the executive dares to 
exercise any of the independent 
powers conferred upon him by the 
Constitution, which happen to be 
displeasing to the partizan notions 
of the Mongrel Rump, forthwith 
the sword of “impeachment” is 
suspended over his head. Or, if 
there is but a suspicion that the 
Supreme Court will not bend itself 
to be the willing tool of its usurpa- 
tions, instantly it is threatened with 
being “abolished,” or so hampered 
as to be rendered powerless as an 
independent branch of the Govern- 
ment. It goes further, and insists 
that even the avents and subordi- 
nates of the executive shall be the 
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tools of its assumptions. Is there 
not intelligence enough left in the 
country to see that this is over- 
throwing two independent branches 
of the Government, and consolidat- 
ing their powers in asingle branch? 
And even this single branch, as it 
now exists, is a self-constituted 
body, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of one-half of its legal con- 
stituent elements. It is, therefore, 
not a Congress at all, within the 
meaning of the the Constitution. 
And this illegal body boldly at- 
tempts to absorb the functions of 
the executive and of the Supreme 
Court. O! that Fisher Ames were 
now alive to thunder his burning 
words into the ears of the people, 
that it is their “right” and their 
duty to “destroy such a voracious 
monster !”—a monster which would 
deny the first magistrate of the na- 
tion a single subordinate who is not 
a vicious tool of its own usurpa- 
tion! Can liberty long survive un- 
der such circumstances? The right 
of the President to have faithful 
and honest agents in the discharge 
of the duties for the faithful per- 
formance of which he alone is re- 
sponsible to the people, is neces- 
sarily incidental to his office. If he 
cannot remove an unfaithful or dis- 
honest official of his department, 
how is it possible for him to admiu- 
ister his branch of the Govern- 
ment? This point was well put by 
Mr. Clymer in the Congressional 
debate of 17:9, in these words: “If 
the President is divested of this 
power, his responsibility is destroy- 
ed; you prevent his efficacy, and 
disable him from affording that se- 
curity to the people which the Con- 
stitution contemplates.” In the 
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same debate, Mr. Hartley remarked 
that, “In the Constitution the 
heads of departments are considez- 
ed as the mere assistants of the 
President in the performance of his 
executive duties.” But-in the me- 
morable debate, Mr. Sedgwick, with 


‘wonderful forecast, anticipated just 


such a disgraceful scene as we now 
have between the President and the 
most infamous Secretary of War: 


“Tt would seem incongruous and absurd 
that an officer, who in the reason and na- 
ture of things was dependent on his prin- 
cipal, and merely appointed to execute such 
business as was committed to the charge of 
his superior, (for this business, I contend, 
is committed solely to the Presitent,) I say 
it would be absurd in the highest degree 
to continue such a person in office contrary 
to the will of the President, who is respon- 
sible that the business be conducted with 
propriety, and for the general interest of 
the nation. The President is made respon- 
sible, and shall he not judge of the talents, 
abilities, and integrity of his instruments? 
Will you depend on a man who has imposed 
upon the President?” (could he have a p.o- 
phetic eye on Stanton?—[Hditor,) ‘and 
continue him in office when he is evidently 
disqualified, unless he can be removed by 
impeachment? If this idea should prevail, 
which God forbid, what would be the re- 
sult? Suppose he should be removable by 
and with the advice of the Senate, what a 
wretched situation might our public coun- 
cils beinvolved in? Suppose the Pres:dent 
has a Secretary in whom he discovers a 
great degree of ignorance, or a total inc.- 
pacity toconduct the busimess he has as- 
signed him ; suppose him inimical to the 
President, what, let me ask, is to be the 
consequences if the Senate is to be applied 
to? Shall a man, under these circum- 
stances, be saddled upon the President, who 
has bien appointed for no other purpose in 
creation but to aid the President in perform- 
ing certain duties? Shall he be continued, 
I ask again, against the will of the Presi- 
den.? If he is, where is the responsibility ? 
Are you to look for it in the President, who 
has no control over the officer, no pow.r to 
remove him if he acts unfeelingly or ua- 
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faithfully? ‘Without you make him respon- 
sib'e, you weaken and destroy the strength 
and beauty of our system.” 


On this subject Mr. Lee remark- 
ed that, “If the power of removal 
is vested in the Senate, it is evident 
ai a single view that the responsi- 
bility is dissipated, because the 
fault cannot be fixed on any indi- 
vidual; besides, the members of the 
Senate are not accountable to the 
peonle; they are the representatives 
of the State legislatures; but, even 
if they were, they have no powers 
to enable them to decide with pro- 
priety in the case of removals, and, 
therefore, are improper persons to 
exercise such authority.” So so- 
lemnly was Mr. Boudinot impressed 
with the great importance of the 
President’s right of removal, that 
he said: 


*¢Sir, the efficacy of our Government 
may depend upon the determination of this 
house respecting the present question. ¢ @ 
In whom is the appointment vested by the 
Constitution? The President nominates 
and appoints—he is further expressly au- 
thorized to commission all officers. Now 
does it appear from this distribution of pow- 
er that the Senate appoints? Does an offi- 
cer exercise powers by authority of the Se- 
nate? No, I believe the President is the 
person from whom he derives his authority. 
He appoints, but under a check, itis neces- 
sary to obtain the consent of the Senate ; 
but after that is obtained, I ask who ap- 
points? Who vests the officer with autho- 
rity? Whocommissions him? The Presi- 
deni does these acts by his sole power. If 
therefore the officer receives his authority 
and commission from the President, surely 
the removal follows as coincident, And, 
for my part, I conceive it impossible to car- 
ry into execution the powers of the Presi- 
dent in a salutary manner, unless he has 
the power of removal vested in him.” 


Now, to all these overwhelming 
considerations, the only reply that 
could be made was that, because 
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the Senate’s consent was necessary 
to confirm an appointment, its con- 
sent must also be had to the remo- 
val. But this principle is unsound, 
because it conflicts with the admit- 
ted practical operations of our gov- 
ernment in other particulars. For 
instance, the President has certain- 
ly as much to do with the appoint- 
ment of the judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Senate, yet the Senate 
may, on impeachment, remove 
them without the consent of the 
President. So there was really no 
valid argument to be brought 
against the proposition that the 
President’s control over the re- 
moval of the subordinates of his 
own department is absolute. The 
Senate has a voice in the confirma- 
tion of a new appointee, but none 
whatever in the question of re- 
moval. Such was the decision of 
Congress in 1789, made by the very 
men who framed this government; 
and such has, as we have already 
affirmed, been the unifoim opinion 
of our statesmen, and the practice 
of the Government frota its forma- 
tion until this infamous Rump of a 
Congress conceived another idea, 
for the purpose of perpetuating its 
own illegal reign. 

And we have the strange specta- 
cle of a contumacious Secretary of 
War refusing to obey the orders of 
his Constitutional superior, but de- 
claring himself to be under the or- 
ders of the Senate, which really has 
no more Constitutional right to 
command him than the Kahn of 
Tartary has. The act of Congress, 
creating the Department of War, 
passed in 1789, sets forth that— 


**The Secretary shall perform and ex- 
ecute such duties as shall, from time to 
time, be enjoined or entrusted to him by 
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the President of the United States, agree- 
ably to the Constitution, relative to mili- 
tary commissions, or to the land or naval 
forces, &c. And, furthermore, the said 
principal officer shall conduct the business 
of the said department in such manner as 
the President of the United States shall, 
from time to time, order or instruct.” 


And the Supreme Court rendered 
a decision on this subject in 1842, 
of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 


“The Secretary of War is the regular 
Constitutional organ of the President for 
the administration of the military estab- 
lishment of the nation; and rules and or- 
ders publ cly promulgated through him 
must be received as the acts of the execu- 
tive, and, as such, be binding upon all 
within the sphere of his legal and Consti- 
tutional authority. Such regulations can- 
not be questioned or defied because they 
may be thought unwise or mistaken. The 
right of so considering or treating the au- 
thority of the executive, vested as it is 
with the command of the military and na- 
val forces, could not be intrusted to offi- 
cers of any grade inferior to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; its consequences, if tole- 
rated, would be a complete disorganization 
of both the army and navy.” 


Now, where does this place the 
contumacious wretch, Stanton, who 
openly defies the will of the Presi- 
dent, his superior, and only legal 
director, for the purpose of obey- 
ing a body which has no Constitu- 
tional control whatever over his 
acts? And where does it place 
Grant, who is also in reckless and 
defiant insubordination to his Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the only party in 
the Government who has the Con- 
stitutional right to command him ? 
Suppose he carries out his impu- 
dent threats, and obeys orders 
which he knows did not come from 
his Commander-in-Chief, but, on 
the contrary, are known to be posi- 
tively in violation of the orders of 
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the Commander-in-Chief, what is 
his position? A dogged Senate 
makes Stanton its dog, and Grant 
declares himself the dog of Stanton 
—that is, he is the dog of the dog’s 
dog. And all, together, are in in- 
subordination to the Constitution 
of the Republic. Grant, with a 
stupidity which may be characteris- 
tic, but is, to say the least, novel, 
declares that he will obey the laws, 
while refusing to obey the only 
official in the whole Government 
'who has a lawful right to command 
him. This is the sad muddle and 
dementation we are in. The inde- 
pendent executive branch of the 
Government is assailed by the le- 
gislative department, and the ex- 
ecutive agents declare that they 
will disregard the authority of their 
executive head, while the subordi- 
nates of the army refuse to obey 
their Commander-in-Chief! And 
then, to crown our misfortunes, we 
have an executive who allows him- 
self to be run over by his subordi- 
nates, and permits the legislative 
branch to sap and undermine all 
the Constitutional power of his 
office, and allows even a Rump 
Congress, which he has repeatedly 
asserted and proved to be an ille- 
gal and revolutionary body, to de- 
stroy one of the co-ordinate and 
independent branches of the Fede- 
ral Government! Under the name 
of “ prudence,” he has suffered one 
of the chief Constitutional guaran- 
tees of popular liberty to be thrown 
down. Is it prudence, or is it cow- 
ardice, or is it imbecility? In true 
prudence, there is an element of 
pluck, which would have saved Mr. 
Johnson from the apparently ex- 
posed and helpless condition he is 
now in. His Constitutional right 
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in the matter is not a subject of 
doubt among intelligent men. This 
fact is sufficiently confessed by Con- 
gress in refusing to allow the ques- 
tion to come immediately before 
the Supreme Court. It dodges such 
a reference by a cunning trick. 
The very act of 1789, establishing 
the Department of War, provided for 
exigencies in case of removal of the 
Secretary “by the President.” So 
the act of 1798, establishing the 
Navy Department, provides for the 
removal of the Secretary of that 
department “ by the President.” 
On this subject, Chief Justice 
Story says: “ After a most animated 
discussion, the vote finally taken in 
the House of Representatives was 
affirmative of the power of removal 
in the President, without any co- 
operation of the Senate.” The act 
establishing the Treasury Depart- 
ment contains these words: “ And 
whenever the same (the Secretary) 
shall be removed from office by the 
President of the United States.” 
The consent of the Senate is no- 
where, in any of these acts, con- 
nected with the President in re- 
movals. As before stated, the Sen- 
ate has a check upon the new 
appointee, but none whatever upon 
the removal. Such was the decla- 
ration of the first Congress that 
met after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, such have been the uni- 
form decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and such the universal and 
unquestioned practice of every Pre- 
sident, who has had occasion to ex- 
ercise the powers of removal, from 
the formation of the Government 
to the present time. It is a power 
of which Congress has no right to 
divest tne executive office. No act 
of Congress can divest the Presi- 
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dent of this power any more than 
it can strip him of any other power 
conferred by the Constitution, and 
necessarily incidental to the execu- 
tive office. An act of Congress to 
prevent the President from com- 
missioning the officers of the army 
and navy would not be a blow more 
directly aimed at the integrity and 
efficacy of the executive office than 
the stupendous legislative usurpa- 
tion of the Tenure of Office Act 
already is. If the President sub- 
mits to such an act, he may as well 
throw up altogether every other 
power belonging to the chief ma- 
gistracy of the Republic. And his 
duty to resist the usurpations of 
the legislative branch is more espe- 
cially ‘plain, in the present emer- 
gency, from the fact that Congress 
refuses to submit its act to the re- 
view of the supreme judicial branch 
of the Government. Indeed, if he 
does not resist, he will suffer the 
executive branch of the Federal 
Government to be wiped out in his 
hands; and that, too, by a Rump 
Congress, which he has often 
enough proved is an illegal body. 
The following extract from Judge 
Woodward’s speech against the 
right of this Rump to impeach the 
President, sounds the bugle note 
which ought to arouse Mr. Johnson 
from his criminal tardiness and 
want of pluck: 


*¢ At the risk of denunciation, he denied 
the right of the Senate to try on impeach- 
ment. The House was not composed as 
the Constitution required, of members 
chosen by the people of the several States, 
nor was the Senate composed of two Sena- 
tors from each State. In conclusion, he 
said; ‘Mr. Speaker, so sure am I that the 
American people will respect this objec- 
tion, that if I were the President’s coun- 
sellor, I would advise him, if you prefer 
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articles of impeachment, to demur both to 
your jurisdiction and to that of the Sen- 
ate, and to issue a proclamation that, 
while he held himself impeachable for 
misd-meanors in office under a Constitu- 
tional tribunal, he never would subject the 
office he holds in trust for the people to 
irregular, unconstitutional, fragmentary 
bodies who propose to strip him of it. 
Such a proclamation, with the army and 
navy in hand to sustain it, would meet 
with a popular response, that would make 
an end of impeachment and impeachers.’” 


This is the language not only of 
one of the ablest members of Con- 
gress, but one of the most pro- 
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found jurists and statesmen in 
Americx. Judge Woodward is also 
distinguished for his moderation 
and prudence. Had the nation a 
man of his wisdom and determina- 
tion in the executive chair at this 
terrible moment, a single month 
would suffice to unravel this tan- 
gled skein of African politics and 
despotism, and would give us the 
Union again, on the immortal basis 
of freedom and white supremacy, 
where our fathers placed it. 





MONGREL RULE AND RUIN. 
* 


A VOICE FROM THE SOUTH. 


Arg the northern people content 
with the results of Mongrel rule? 
What say the ship-builders, whose 
yards are deserted? The ship-own- 
ers, whose vessels lay rotting at the 
wharves, while American commerce 
is carried on under foreign flags? 
The manufacturers, who find no 
market for their goods? The ope- 
ratives who are working on “short 
time ;” the thousands in all trades 
and classes wLo are out of werk, and 
starving? The merchants who have 
been driven into bankruptcy? The 
real-estate owners, whose property 
has depreciated from 50 to 100 per 
cent.? Are they content? Do they 
wish to perpetuate Mongrel rule, 
and thus accelerate the “Shouting 
Niagara” into a bottomless gulf of 
ruin? Do tue free white men of the 


North wish to be ruled by negroes? 
Are they willing, out of their scant 
earnings, to pay for the support of 
these negroes, who are to be their 
political equals, and who are too 
lazy to earn their own living? 

The time is not far distant when 
there will be an opportunity for an- 
swering these questions. The fate of 
the nation hangs on your decision, 
free men of the North. Be true to 
the traditions of the past, true to 
your race ; rally in support of that 
Constitution which has been so out- 
raged by a Jacobin Congress—and 
all may yet be well. Waver, and 
you are lost; the nation is lost ; 
there can be no hope any more. 

We of the South are powerless. 
Our limbs are fettered with the 
chains of a cruel despotism; our 
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substance devoured by rapacious, 
thieving officials; our industries 
destroyed by Bureau edicts; the 
right of suffrage taken from us, and 
given to our former “ slaves.” And 
turn which way we will, we encoun- 
ter Jacobin laws and oppressions, 
behind which we see the gleam of 
bayonets. 

We are fully aware of the magni- 
tude of the present crisis; but we 
are in a boat without sails, oars, or 
rudder, and fast drifting into the 
rapids. Only the strong arms of 
the free men of the North can save 
us. Let them place the means of 
success within our reach, and we 
can extricate ourselves from the pe- 
rils which surround us. But if we 
are lost, our ruin entails their ruin, 
and that of the nation. 


‘“‘A few months,” says a Texas paper, 
*‘will probably decide whether we are to 
be restored to the great blessings of free 
government, the protection of laws admin- 
istered by officers and jurors of our own se- 
lection, security for life and property, or to 
be ruled by bayonets in the hands of vaga- 
bonds who prefer the idleness and license of 
a soldier’s life to a life of industry and peace 
—mercenaries from abroad, and the de- 
scendants of the barbarian blacks of the 
Gold Coast. This issue is well understood 
by our suffering and almost despairing citi- 
zens, but they are almost hopeless of doing 
anything to secure the blessings and avert 
the evils alluded to. ‘What shall we do to 
be saved?’ was scarcely ever more earnest- 
ly asked by those who considered their souls 
in peril. Whether to sit supine and allow 
the negroes and the reckless whites who are 
using them to work their will, or to make 
one effort for free government under the 
guarantees of the Federal Constitution, has 
puzzled even the wisest among those to 
whom the people have been accustomed to 
look for instruction on political questions. 
The obvious determination of those who 
have present control of the legislation of the 
nation to carry out the programme of negro- 
radical rule in the South, and the mockery 
of the past summer, termed registration, 
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has led thousands to believe that no mea- 
sure promising to lead to the emancipation 
of the whites would be allowed to stand, 
but that Congress would continue to multi- 
piy laws, as it has done, to head off every 
attempt of our hunted and proscribed peo- 
ple to escape the thraldom in which they 
have been placed, each new law being more 
exacting and oppressive than its predeces- 
sor. The defeat of the attempt to amend 
the Constitution so as to place the illiterate 
African on the same pedestal as the most 
enlightened Caucasian was followed by the 
military bill passed March 2d, 1867, and the 
bill supplementary thereto, and as though 
these were not enough, a set of secret in- 
structions were issued to Registrars, ex- 
cluding thousands from the privilege of tree- 
men who were never contemplated by the 
laws, oppressive and sweeping as they are. 
° ° ° ° ° 

‘¢Tt was evidently the intention of those 
claiming the power to exclude so many of 
the white citizens of the South as to place 
the control of her destinies in the hands of 
the negroes, and the few scheming and ra- 
pacious whités who hoped to control them. 
Congress, virtually in perpetual session, 
stood and stands ready to sanction these 
tyrannical measures. Our State Constitu- 
tion and laws were set aside wherever they 
interposed any protection to the citizen, 
but invoked whenever they could be con. 
strued into authority to appoint some hun- 
gry Mongrel to office. 

° ° ° ° ° 

*¢ All this has been well calculated to dis- 
hearten the people and discourage any ef- 
fort for the recovery of their civil rights ; 
but Never Dispair shou d be a motto to be 
abandoned only with life. Congress, we 
know, is as vindictive and ferocious as ever; 
but, in order longer to trample us in the 
dust, that body must usurp, as it is now at- 
tempting te do, all the powers of both the 
Executive and Judicial, as well as the Le. 
gislative departments of the Government. 
These usurpations cannot affect the South, 
and spare the balance of the nation. They 
strike at the liberties of all, and the very 
foundations of the Government. 

“The people, from Maine to California, 
are aroused, and have spoken their deep 
condemnation of these lawless proceedings, 
To them we must turn for hope and guid- 
ance. They are upholding the hands of the 
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Executivein his efforts to stay the wild 
waves of faction, and it behooves us to do 
nothing to weaken the efforts of either. All 
we can now do is to show our anxiety for 
the restoration of peace, law, order, indus- 
try, and trade. The nation stands on the 
brink of bankruptcy—nay the black gulf of 
general anarchy yawns before it. We of 
the South, though ruined ourselves, have 
nothing to gain from universal ruin ; but 
all our hopes lie in the restoration of na- 
tional peace and prosperity.” 


The Galveston Civilian, the paper 
just quoted, in another article, thus 
eloquently reviews the present con- 
dition of Texas : 


*¢ Texas has fallen from her high estate. 
Once she was a recognized nation among 
the great family of nations. Her gallant 
sons had severed the chains of Mexican 
misrule and tyranny. With their hands 
they planted on her soil the tree of liberty, 
and with their blood it was nurtured. 
They voluntarily sought a union with the 
government erected by the sacrifices and 
blood of their ancestors. They venerated 
that government, and loved its flag, and 
wished to blend within its folds their own 
cherished lone star. That union was vo- 
luntary, and made between the high con- 
tracting authorities on equal terms. Each 
party was free and independent, and had 
the right to contract. Gathering clouds of 
trouble settled over the land, and the 
storm of war was ready to burst, and send 
its thunderbolts far and near. The hour 
had come when her children had to choose 
whether they should join their neighbors 
and make common cause, or adhere to the 
General Government, produce civil war 
among themselves, and imbrue their hands 
in the blood of their fathers, kindred and 
friends. It her people did not act wisely, 
they acted as human nature in every age 
and every clime has done, and as gallantry 
and noble bearing required they should 
act. If the step was one of folly, she has 
grievously answered for that folly. Her 
sons have falien on every field from the 
Rio Grande to the Potomac. Mouriing 
for departed heroes fills almost every 
household. Her great wealth and vast 
resources have perished. Her people are 
impoverished, and groan under a load of 
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debt and taxation that appals the stoutest 
hearts. She has acknowledged her defeat, 
and complied with the demands of the na- 
tion by abolishing the chief corner stone 
of her wealth and prosperity, ani by re- 
pudiating the debts contracted in supply- 
ing her sick and wounded soldiers with 
medicines, hospital supplies, and the ne- 
cessities of life, as well as the debts con- 
tracted to furnish the material of war, and 
subsistence to the needy families of her 
soldiers. Her children renewed, in good 
faith, and all honesty of purpose, their al- 
legiance to the Government, and sought 
by every means to testify the sincerity of 
that intention. Notwithstanding all this, 
to-day, she is chained a helpless victim to 
a car of despotism that is guided by m n 
who are strangers to magnanimity, and 
who thirst for power in order that the 
means of vengeance may be afforded. In- 
deed is her humility and degradation 
great. Those claiming to be her sons and 
children scourge and oppress her. They 
are busy forging the chains and rivets that 
are to bind her irrevocably to a doom more 
terrible by far than that of unhappy Ire- 
land, and more abject than that of dis- 
membered and fettered Poland. Could 
the blood of Fannin, and Bowie, and Tra- 
vis, and Crockett cry out from the vaults 
of the dead, it might testify the regret of 
those martyred spirits for the useless sae 
crifice they had made. If Houston and 
Rusk could look in upon the midnight 
scenes of the loyal leagues, and hear the 
pledges and oaths, and see the professed 
equality existing between the whit: dema- 
gogues and ignorant blacks of these secret 
assemblies, and view the work laid out 
whereby the country and the people tor 
whom they had toiled so much was to be 
placed under the control of the negro race, 
they would hang their heads in shame and 
sorrow, and curse the hour that gave birth 
to men capable of such perfidy and wick- 
edness. As gloomy as the prospect may 
appear, still there is hope, and the patriot 
should not despair. Recently, the inielli- 
gence and magnanimity of our northern 
countrymen have proclaimed in thunder 
tones their disapprobation of the work of 
shame and folly wrought for our destruc- 
tion by Congress. And while the re. 
echoings of these tones of indignant free- 
men reach from oce:n to ocean, and ree 
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assure the drooping spirits that bave be- 
gun to despair, the rampagers of Mongrel 
fanaticism may well stand abashed, and 
lower their guilty fronts to a standard of 
more moderation.” 


What is true of Texas is also true 
of her sister State, though many 
have suffered : ven more than she. 
But in this matter all are equal— 
all are interested alike—the States 
of the North as well as the States 
of the South. It is a question of 
national existence, of white rule vs. 
black degradation, of universal 
prosperity, or national bankruptcy. 

The Mongrels have at last suc- 
ceeded in destroying the cotton in- 
terest. With their tax and their 
thieving, they have killed the goose 
that laid them golden eggs. We 
used to say, “ Cotton is King;” and 
the nations of the world bowed 
down before his majesty. Now, 
John Bull, with his cotton-fields in 
Egypt and in India, his railways, 
his steam-plows, and his improved 
machinery, snaps his chubby fingers 
in the face of our fallen monarch, 
and renders him vassalage no 
longer. Our planters have learned 
wisdom by experience. After the 
close of the war, cotton command- 
ed so high a price, that it was 
planted to the neglect of every- 
thing else, and we had, consequent- 
ly, to buy corn from the West at 
exorbitant prices. In 1867 the ef- 
fort was made to raise our own 
supplies; and the coming season, 
while we shall have less cotton to 
export, we shall send less money 
out of the country for articles of 
consumption, which can be produc- 
ed here as readily as elsewhere. 
Every bale of the present cotton 
crop is estimated to have entailed a 
loss upon the planter or capitalist. 
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The following letter from Texas 
furnishes a case in point: 


‘* Having the key to the success of some 
twenty Brazos River bottom farms—i. ¢., 
their accounts on my books—I am pre- 
pared to give you the result of this years 
operations. Contracts are usually made 
with the freedmen either to be furnished 
tools, feed, board, &., and give the freed- 
men one-third of the gross pioducts, or 
the freedmen to find themselves in pro- 
visions, and receive one-half, On a place 
near by of 400 acres in cultivation, thirty 
hands are employed. Result :—53 bales 
cotton, 500 pounds each, worth at gin- 
house seven cents per pound; 3150 bushels 
corn, in shuck, worth 50 cents per bushel. 
Say value of cotton, in coin, $1,855 ; value 
of corn, $1,575—making $3,480 in gold. 
No other crops are grown upon the place, 
The freedmen receive $1,143.33, to be di- 
vided among thirty men, several of whom 
have families. The owner of the land re- 
ceives $2,286.66, coin. I furnished him in 
the spring corn grown in Illinois to the 
value of $2,250, coin; four casks bacon, 
$600, coin; and having a supply of :at 
cattle, he has slaughtered one per week 
during the year. Where is the profit? 
The freedmen, as a mass, are without a 
dollar, and are not disposed to contract for 
the coming year, as they see but little 
hopes of making any money. Reason:— 
Each and every man has a pony; they ride 
to the work, when they go; but the great 
misfortune is, that, in the busiest’ portion 
of the year, they will go en masse twenty 
mil.s to attend a funeral or other gather- 
ing, and let the weeds take the crop. 


“cc G. A. Ww.” 


Is it to be expected that, under 
these circumstances, we shall con- 
tinue to grow cotton for northern 
manufacturers? Certainly not} 
Our true policy is to have as little 
to do with the negro and his bu- 
reau as possible, to raise food in 
preference to cotton, and to buy 
nothing from the North that we can 
produce here, or do without. What 
our soil is capable of—what mears 
we have for carrying out these 
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views, the following paragraph, 
from the New Orleans Crescent, will 
show: 


“Our sprightly confrere, Le Louisianais, 
tells of a white man in St. James who, with 
his son, has raised the following crop off 
thirty acres, within a year:—Two bales of 
co ton, two hogsheads of sugar, forty bar- 
rels of rice, one hundred and fifty-two 
barrels of corn, twenty-five barrels of 
sweet potatoes, six barrels of Irish pota- 
toes, ten barrels of onions, five barrels of 
pecans, two barrels of peaches, twenty- 
five carrets of perique tobacco, a large 
quantity of beans, lettuce an:: other vege- 
tables. He also cut twenty-five cords of 
wood, and when his crops required no 
care, he would go on hunting excursions, 
invariably bringing home dozens ot ducks, 
and sometimes a fat buck. He had two 
worn-out horses to drag the plow, but no 
freedmen to assist him. The butcher 
never stopped at his door, because our 
planter had a store of plump porkers and 
calves. His wife, from her pouliry-yard 
and dairy, not only furnished their table 
abundantly, but sold enough of eggs, 
chickens and ducks to pay all expenses. 
If happiness dwells not in that household, 
it is not to be found anywhere on earth,” 


The articles enumerated, from 
cotton to tobacco, are worth in the 
New Orleans market, at the lowest 
valuation, $1,500, nett—making, 
with other products, at least $2,000 
for the cash products of the farm, 
exclusive of the maintenance of the 
family. This shows what can be 
done, and what will be done, toa 
very large extent, the coming sea- 
son. The “Bureau” has already 
taken the alarm. Plant rs every- 
where are discharging their negroes, 
who flock to the towns and cities— 
idle, drunken and thieving—to be 
supported by the Bureau. Hence a 
recent “Order,” from which we 
take the following paragraphs: 


‘‘ AnticiE I.—1. Duplicate copies of con- 
tract, under which freedmen are employed, 
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must be filed in office of Bureau Agent in the 
parish. 

‘*2. For supplies of corn meal and meat, 
advanced by the Bureau, a formal first lien 
will be taken upon the crops and movables 
used in cultivation of the same, for reims 
bursement for cost of such supplies. 
These supplies will be furnished each 
month, until the necessity for such issue 
no longer exists, and in each case the lien 
will be taken as stated. 

**3. Upon receipt by the planter of the 
first month’s supplies, he will file in the 
office of the Bureau Agent of the parish, 
dupiicate bonds, with good and sufficient 
surety, in the amount of £1,500 for every 
twenty freedmen employed, stipulating 
that for, and in consideration of, suppiies 
furnished by the Bureau to the freed peo- 
ple employed as laborers on his plantation 
during the year 1868, he binds himself to 
reimburse to the Bureau, before the expira- 
tion of said year, the full cost of such sup- 
plies, from the proceeds of the crops, or 
other products of industry, raised by him, 
or from the movables on the plantation, 
used in the cultivation of the crop; and 
he iurther agrees that when said crops, or 
other products are prepared for market, 
that the same, or his portion thereof, shall 
be shipped for sale, to such merchants as 
may be designated by the Bureau in the city 
of New O:leans, La., and th:t, immediately 
upon the sale of said crops, a sufficient 
amount of proceeds accruing therefrom, 
to the full amount, if necessary, shall be 
turned over to the proper officer of the 
Bureau, in liquidation of his just indebt- 
edness for the subsistence advanced. He 
further stipulates and agrees, that, shouid 
there still be a balance due the Bureau 
after the proceeds of the crop have been 
thus applied, then, and in that event, the 
movables and other goods on the plantation 
shall be liabie therefor.” 


Do you know what this means? 
It means more taxes for honest 
men to pay—more plunder for 
thieving officials—more robbing of 
the Government, and of indivi- 
duals! It is not designed to help 
the white man, but the negro. 
Everything is binding on the plant- 
er; nothing on the negro. It is to 
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keep the latter from starving, that 
he may, by his ballot, keep the 
Mongrel party in power, and make 
laws to oppress his ostensible em- 
ployer. It imposes conditions on 
the planter never exacted of him 
before. If his crop fails, through 
neglect of these petted “ freedmen,” 
or from natural causes, the pound 
of flesh will be exacted to the last 
scruple. The “freeéman” must re- 
ceive his full wage, even if the 
planter has the bed taken from un- 
der him and his children. If sup- 
plies, honestly furnished, and cot- 
ton, honestly handled and sold, has, 
for the past year or more, left no 
margin for profit, but, on the con- 
trary, entailed great losses, how 
can it be expected there will be any 
profit to the planter who receives 
his supplies through Bureau agents, 
each of whom must have his steal- 
ings and his black-mail, and whose 
cotton is consigned to anothor set 
of thieves equally rapacious? This 
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may be considered harsh language, 
but it is true to the letter, and may 
be verified daily. -Government and 
people are swindled alike, and not 
a tithe goes into the Treasury of 
that to which, by the tax-list, it is 
entitled. This Bureau order will 
entail upon the South a fresh in- 
vasion of hungry carpet-baggers. 
They are now spread over the land, 
like a horde of locusts, or rather, 
perhaps, like a flock of geese; for 
while they eat all before them, they 
poison all behind and around them. 

These few plain words we send to 
our friends, the free white men of 
the North, beseeching them to hear 
and heed them. This must and 
shall be a white man’s country. 
But if the mad course of Mongrel- 
ism be not promptly stayed, it must 
inevitably decline into a Mongrel, 
half-civilized state, such as Mexico, 
subject to frequeut revolutions, and 
with no safety for person or pro- 
perty. 





THE TREE OF LIFE. 


How many quiv’ring leaves has life’s fair tree | 

Some to the fibres eaten by the worm, 
Some by the caterpillar greedily 

Devoured, others laid prostrate by the storm; 
Others again are ‘listered by the gall; 

Let us not pause to reckon these, nor e’en 
To count how many yet remain ia all 

Their beauty on the bough, still fresh and green; 
We only-need rejoice, and in life’s tree, 

Spite of decay and sturm, deem ourselves blest; 
Since for poor wanderers, like theo and me, 

Zt stili affords some shade where we muy rest. 




















SLEEP, DARLING, SLEEP, 





BY BELLE DE NUIT. 





Sleep, darling, sleep. From him so far away, 
A southron’s grave upon the northmen’s plain; 
The tall sedge waves above the snow to-day, 
And trait’rous moans above the gallant slain. 
The dismal clouds close down with sleet and rain, 
The walnut tree stands ghastly, bare and grim; 
A deep-worn path, trod by the passing train, 
Divides the mound. What do they care for him! 
Why tread aside? Only a rebel sleeps within. 


Sleep, darling, sleep. You cannot hear the chains 
That bind the arms of those who rode with thee 
"Mid charging squadrons on the belching plains, 
They hapless live to see their country free! 
Free! Yes, as girdle gives life to the tree ! 
Like captured lions, growling through their bars, 
Are men, where bayoncts pin liberty ! 
The door of Janus trembles with the jars, 
So lustily forced Freedvm calls to her lover, Mars! 


Sleep, darling, sleep. Soon brighter skies will come, 
The kindly earth will give a few fresh blades; 
Arburtus wake, kissed by a warmer sun— 
But who shall kiss thee, darling, in thy deeper shades, 
And rouse thee to the life that never fades? 
For all things die to rise with brighter bloom, 
"Tis resurrection clothes the verdant glades, 
And man or nation buried in the gloom; 
There gathers strength to burst in grandeur from the tomb, 


Sleep, darling, sleep. Oh! many sleep like thee ! 
In narrow graves, on hill-side and on plain ; 
Bones bleach by river, and by surging sea, 
But patriot blood is never shed in vain— 
Planted the precious seed, ’twill rise again, 
Mighty the arms that sleep beneath the sod; 
The dead are free !—the living wear the chain. 
Rise, brethren !—smite the oppressor with his rod, 
*Till Stalwart Freedom proves the loving seal of God. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER CONTINUED. 


The celebrity of the Chinese phi- 
losopher had become so widespread 
among the inhabitants of Forli, that 
all the next day, from the rising of 
the sun till the evening, his counter 
was constantly surrounded by an 
immense crowd inquiring for his in- 
fallible remedies, particularly for the 
marvelous powder of Solomon’s 
nail, and the virgin water prepared 
by the great master; hence the 
treasure of the philosopher was aug- 
mented by many additional ducats 
on that day, and his humor was ob- 
served to be more happy than usual. 
Some attributed this to the money 
he had pocketed ; for us, it will only 
be necessary to refer to the follow- 
ing words, pronounced in a low 
voice, in the most secret room of the 
lodging in the Pina d’Oro, but ne- 
vertheless heard by one worthy of 
trust : 

“Signor,” said the philosopher, in 
a jesting tone, to the servant known 
to the reader as Nurazzedin, “in 
truth I did not believe you so skill- 
ful.” 


“ Per bacco! I have seen so many 
of those beasts, and more than once 
have almost been their guest, that 
it is not strange if I found it easy 
to imitate them.” 

“Indeed, Jacopo, youalmost make 
me afraid of you; in a short time, 
my dear friend, you will surpass 
your master.” 

* Thanks, illustrious don Michele, 
that is, don Confucius! But what 
@ whimsical kind of a name.” 

“My dear Jacopo, do you not 
know how necessary is a great name? 
It sometimes makes the man, and it 
is not true that the habit does not 
make the monk. For exam ‘e, go 
to the house of a prince, announce 
yourself humbly, and be a man of 
great merit ; the servants will laugh 
at you, and shui the door in your 
face ; on the contrary, give yourself 
out.as a count, or baron, as you 
please, and though you may be the 
greatest beast in the universe, you 
will pass with a high head through 
a file of the same servants who in 
the former case would have kicked 
you out as a wretch. Friend Jaco- 
po, youare too simple-hearted; born 
up there in the Appennines, you 
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know not the world. Man is a crea- 
ture of habit, and judges by appear- 
ances. I do not know but that once 
there might have been really some- 
thing that is called virtue ; to-day, 
it is certain the virtuous man* is the 
one who knows best how to deceive.” 

“In which case you must be a 
saint, don Michele.” 

“I have had experience of the 
world, you see, Jacopo; you who 
robbed and murdered in a narrow 
defile of the mountains without ma- 
lice and in good faith, are a vile as- 
sassin condemned to the gallows. 
The Duke, our master, who robs and 
murders more than you, is called a 
great prince, and is destined for the 
throne. The difference is, you rob 
purses, he provinces ; you kill a few, 
he entire families; so goes the world; 
men love to be deceived, even by 
themselves; whoever shows them 
the truth, passes for a fool. Re- 
turning, however, to my’ Chinese 
name, and tothe garments I assumed 
at the fair, they have procured me 
that which perhaps the power of the 
Duke himself could not have ob- 
tained.” 

“That is ?—” 

“To penetrate at any hour, alone 
or accompanied, into the palace of 
their excellencies ; for the present, 
it is enough ; whatis my object, you 
will know in time. I must enter 
the castle ; this was the order of our 
master. You see, not only doITrun 
no risk, but I shall be welcomed with 
thanks and presents.” 

Saying this, he threw a purse on 
the table. 

“Do you recollect, Jacopo, what 
a crowd of women was in the ante- 





* This sentiment can only be detestable 
to every good man. 
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chamber yesterday? Well, I donot 
know if you observed one among 
the others wrapped in a black silk 
mantle, tall, rather slender, and pas- 
sably pretty ?” 

“Yes, yes, standing in the ante- 
chamber ; she gave me a gold ducat, 
saying, ‘take it, poor Nurazzedin.’” 

“Very good ; now, then, she is a 
widow in the flower of her age; 
crazy about magic, and enamored to 
death with the lord of Faenza, As- 
torre Manfredi.” 

“Eh?” 

“She seated herself at my side 
with an impassioned air, and con- 
fided to me her love ; she has, until 
now, nursed the hope that it might 
be returned, she being noble and 
rich ; but unfortunately for her, the 
youth is taken with another, who 
returns his love, at which the poor 
widow is in a state bordering on 
desperation, as the preferred of As- 
torre is the daughter of the Coun- 
tess to whom she is lady of honor.” 

“Oh!” 

“Prepare yourself to hear the 
best, and to see the beautiful dear, 
Jacopo, as the letter of our much 
loved lord commands that you 
should be my companion in the en- 
terprize. In the meanwhile, this 
lady has informed me that the mar- 
riage of Astorre with the daughter 
of the Countess will soon take place; 
a piece of intelligence which is of 
great interest tome. In short, she 
conjured me to spare no talents nor 
money to frustrate these inauspi- 
cious nuptials, asking a good dose 
of powder to regale the beautiful 
young lord.” 

“But how ?—has she faith in it ?” 

“Why do you doubt? perhaps be- 
cause she is noble and well brought 
up? Or you think the high classes 
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are less superstitious than the ple- 
beian? Ah, Jacopo, they easily be- 
lieve the supernatural when the be- 
lief is for their advantage; then 
everything seems possible, every 
kerb miraculous.” 

“And did you give her the pow- 
der ?” ; 

“I would have given it to her, 
and with it the poison that would 
have dispatched Monsignore Man- 
fredi ; but that is not in my instruc- 
tions. As to the powder, I confess- 
ed to the lady that it had not much 
power to make one enamored who 
was already in love with another ; 
that I would not deceive a lady of 
her quality, my object not being to 
take her money; at which confes- 
sion the poor widow, almost faint- 
ing, exclaimed, ‘ Unhappy that Iam, 
this powder will not serve for me!’ 
However, I added, ‘Madonna, your 
grief excites my pity; open your 
heart to hope, and let me think for 
you. I have other secrets. I hope 
to be able to remedy your afflictions. 
Now, however, I cannot tell you 
more, but can we not confer toge- 
ther at another time? ‘We will 
meet again,’ said the lady; ‘the door 
of my apartment will be open when- 
ever it pleases you to visit me; I 
think it will be better to await the 
night.’ ‘Yes, bella donna,’ T answered 
‘night is a great protector of magica} 
operations.’ Then she put this purse 
on the table, and drawing her man- 
tle round her, she went away.” 

Our readers, who have already re- 
cognized in the feigned Chinese and 
Nurazzedin, don Michele and the 
brigand, accompanied at the fair by 
their equals, who played the parts 
of cripples, blind men and invalids, 
will not doubt that the hilarity of 
the Chinese philosopher was pro- 


duced by the certainty he felt of 
succeeding in the affair committed 
to him by the Duke. Let us leave 
him, then, to his tricks on the last 
day of the fair, to occupy ourselves 
with Ottaviano Riario, just arrived 
at Forli. His presence, so much 
desired by the gentlemen of the 
court, was to be the forerunner of a 
magnificent tournament which then 
was appointed for the next day but 
one, and the same night men were 
put to work on the ground and bar- 
riers. Every cavalier ordered his 
arms polished, and his best horses 
prepared, and then selected the lady 
to carry his colors. The favorite of 
Clarice was green, symbol of a hope 
that for a long time she had held in 
her heart. Among the cavaliers who 
wore over their steel breastplates a 
ribbon and shoulder-knot of green, 
were the Vitellii, warm friends of 
Astorre, a Frenchman whose name 
we forget, and another who came 
with Ottaviano Riario, and who be- 
came an enemy to the Countess Ca- 
terina, named Ivo d’Allegre. Man- 
fredi had seen all these rivals with 
indifference, and it gave him plea- 
sure, while thinking of the glory al- 
ready acquired in the liberation of 
Clarice, to imagine it augmented in 
her beautiful eyes, by triumphing 
over the bold aspirants to a heart 
already hisown. He was therefore 
as impatient for the day to arrive as 
& young girl would be for the advent 
of a ball. The spirits of the com- 
batants were warmed by the desire 
of the reward, which was a beautiful 
helmet of chased silver surmounted 
by a wreath of laurels, and the vic- 
tor was to receive it from the hands 
of the queen of the feast ; but more 
than this was the fond hope of being 
permitted to kiss the cheek of Cla- 
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rice, in the act of receiving the hel- 
met. 

On the evening preceding the 
promulgation of the tournament, all 
the young gentlemen regarded each 
other with looks of superiority, 
throwing a glance of complacency 


on the hilts of their swords. There . 


was that evening a grand court-ball, 
followed by a magnificent supper ; 
the saloons were superbly illumin- 
ated, and the music sweet and ani- 
mated. In those times there existed 
among the little courts a kind of ri- 
valry in laxury, by which the ex- 
penses of these small lords surpassed 
by far their income, and to raise 
money, they often aggravated their 
subjects, making them dissatisfied 
and fond of change. This could not 
be said of the court of the Countess 
of Imola and Forli, who rarely spent 
anything in superfluities ; the enter- 
tainmdnts, however, now given by 
her, though justified by the occasion 
that produced them, were dispro- 
portionate to the treasury. On the 
evening before the day of the tour- 
nament, after the ball a sumptuous 
banquet was given at the court, 
where, amidst the mirth of the 
guests, a discussion was raised, 
which, while it did honor to him 
who started it, served still more to 
influence the champions of the fu- 
ture tournament. Among the af- 


fronts with which we can justly 


accuse the French, was that of al- 
ways undervaluing the valor of the 
Italians—an affront that merited 
some castigation to serve as an ex- 
ample once and forever. But atthe 
epoch in which our story is written, 
it might almost be said tuat the pre- 
sumption was justified by the sad 
figure that the Italians made, sub- 
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divided in a multiplicity of factions, 
more languishing than conquered, 
and seemingly driven by an une- 
qualled folly to enslave each other, 
thence being an easy prey to those 
who would plunder them. This had 
emboldened the spoiler; but what 
hunter would dare say to the en- 
snared bird, hast thou not wings to 
Sly? The Italians then were more- 
to be lamented than scorned. In 
the meanwhile, during an interval 
between the dances, Clarice, ap- 
proaching a window, called Astorre 
near her, that they might together 
enjoy the beauty of the evening. 
The limpid moon was sailing over 
the heavens like a white veil on the 
surface of a beautiful sea. 

“See her, Astorre, see her ; let us 
drink in her sweetness; she is in 
the heavens as hope is in our souls, 
that lights up the darkness of af- 
fliction without heating enough to 
scatter the mists of sadness. 


*¢‘ The moon is hope, the sun is love,” 


“Oh! to what sweet reflections 
thou callest me, Clarice,” responded 
Astorre, taking one of her hands, 
and affectionately carrying it to his 
lips. “Yes, I see the limpid star, 
and it seems to me a hundred times 
more beautiful that it is reflected in 
the pupils of thine eyes ; and thou, 
pure as her ray, art a hundred times 
more passionate and more beautiful. 
Never did thy hair shine as now, 
never did thy white dress seem so 
white as now, that a silvery light 
rains upon thee. Oh! yes, that sad 
planet talks of us to the stars that 
she meets in her way, inviting them 
to rain a brighter influence; on our 
heads. And perhaps those stars 
are the abode of spirits that loved 
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here, as we love, and they make 
vows for our happiness* until we 
come to join them there, where there 
isno time. Then, regarding with 
pitiful eyes this valley where mea- 
dows seem atoms, and whose rivers 
more narrow than a hair, and where 
so many will love as we love now, I 
will turn to thee, saying with a pas- 
sionate voice, dost thou remember tt, 
Clarice? But here, the dance com- 
mences ; can we attend to earthly 
civilities? O, this air is too heavy 
for thee, Clarice, and the light is 
tarnished ; let us descend, let us de- 
scend, my sweet friend, where the 
unextinguishable lamp hangs from 
a floor whose arch has its pivots in 
eternity.” 

The night was far advanced and 
starry, the air of a sublime purity, 
the atmosphere sweetly embalmed 
in the perfume of flowers ; a luke- 
warm dew was falling, as if the stars 
were distilling love. The wind was 
hushed, and in the great basin of 
the garden a hundred fish of various 
colors seemed to be disporting in 
the light of the moon, on a sea of 
liquid silver. A nightingale among 
the boughs of a linden tree was re- 
joicing that delicious scene with a 
long, modulated song. The young 
roses and geraniums scarcely dared 
to incline to a loving embrace, for 
fear of disturbing the singer in his 
measure. He, perhaps, in his mys- 
terious song, was celebrating the 
joy of the times that were in the 
primitive simplicity of man, in the 
dawn of the centuries, when truth 
reigned on earth, and the angels did 
not disdain to turn their radiant 
images below, finding in man a raco 
not degenerated. Or rather, was 





*See Dante. Paradise, 
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that song a lament on the present 
misfortunes, as here and there 
among the notes was the sound of a 
harp that weeps. The roses, the 
air, and the water seemed to listen 
to the strain with religious atten- 
tion, and perhaps they understood 
the mystery, and were palpitating 
in their tissues and delicate mem-. 
bers. All was wrapped in a beauti- 
ful and transparent veil, as were the 
objects of the Garden of Eden before 
the first sin, while Clarice and As- 
torre, under the linden tree, in ec- 
stacy with so much natural beauty, 
were not less pure than the proge- 
nitors of mankind. Thereisa kind 
of light that magically sympathizes 
with our heart, and a time in which 
the soul is concentrated in itself, 
engulfed in an imaginary happi- 
ness—that light is the moon, that 
time the night. From the eyelash 
of Astorre crept a tear. 

“Clarice, my darling Clarice, this 
is a lovely night ; sweet be the time 
of my entire confession ; I love thee, 
Clarice, I love thee.” 

“Oh, Astorre, do not continue, I 
pray thee ; I cannot answer thee ; 
emotion robs me of my breath.” 

“Tlove thee; yes, divine girl, I 
love thee. Let me repeat it here, 
where all is sanctified by a divine 
sweetness. But thou knowest it. 
Listen to me, however ; in the thick- 
est of my troubles, I asked comfort 
of God, a comfort that might tem- 
per their bitterness. In the most 
remote part of my house, near the 
domestic altar—bent on my knees 
on the tomb of my father, I wept 
and prayed ; then a vision appeared 
to my spirit, and I saw two enor- 
mous wild beasis, a lion and a tiger, 
that were rushing upon e lamb with 
terrible roarings. And the lamb, as 
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if the voice were far from it, pro- 
ceeded tranquilly with its feeding. 
And the two cruel beasts precipi- 
tated themselves on it, crying, ‘we 
are thirsty and hungry; we wish to 
quench our thirst with your blood, 
and satisfy our hunger with your 
flesh.’ And the lamb looked to hea- 
ven imploring assistance. Then a 
great star descended from the firma- 
ment, and resting on the head of the 
lamb, converted it into an enormous 
dragon. Then it precipitated itself 
upon its enemies, tearing them in 
pieces. And a- voice exclaimed, ‘the 
comfort is given!’ Oh! Clarice, be 
thou that star; thou canst change 
me to a raging dragon against my 
enemies. I have need of comfort, 
and there is comfort in thee. Amidst 
the ease of a splendid court, thou 
art not ignorant of the peril that 
surrounds us, and perhaps among 
those who enjoy the feast, there are 
some who meditate laying in ashes 
the saloon where they are entertain- 
ed. Here they discuss the general 
oppression, and meditate nothing 
less than to take from us our pater- 
nal heritage. Oh! I would willing- 
ly relinquish it, if it could be of any 
advantage to our dear country, and 
happy in the advent of better days, 
I would build me a cottage of reeds; 
but it is not the loss of my paternal 
home that troubles me, my darling; 
it is for the loss of the entire penin- 
sular, which for some time past has 
had but a name, and perhaps even 
that will be soon gone.” 


“ What dost thou say?” exclaimed. 


Clarice, grasping Astorre by the 
hand. “What? Do not prcphesy 
so much misfortune, I implore thee. 
And wilt thou be the black cloud 
that hides the beauty of the sweet 
ray of hope? Calm thyself, O, As- 
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torre; thy fancy is too much heated; 
am I not thy comfort, and art thou 
not mine? I will confess, all ap- 
peared lost until I saw thee ; now 
all seems secure under the flash of 
thy sword ; wilt thou betray my con- 
fidence? must I doubt of thee also ? 
No, innumerable are the stars of the 
Lord, innumerable the ways of His 
compassion ; every creature hus his 
mission, as every pilgrim the limit 
to his journey. Do not complain of 
thy burden, nor of the thorns thou 
wilt meet along the road, but take 
it with patience, and thou wilt ar- 
rive at the end. I afterwards,” she 
added sweetly, “ will divide with thee 
the joys and the trials. Yes, As- 
torre, infallibly we have met in an- 
other world, before we saw each 
other here ; thou wast an idea in 
me to which I gave thy form; but 
we have not again found each other 
to love only ; no, there is another 
end appointed by the divine spirit ; 
I will guide thine arm to glory ; yes, 
Astorre, tear off the claws of the 
rapacious wolf from the paternal 
heritage, preserve it to its ancient 
use; remember thy song and the 
banner.” 

Astorre looked at the dear girl 
and the heavens. Venus was sink- 
ing over the heads of them both. 

* Dost thou see it?” he exclaimed, 
“ dost thou see it? it burns with its 
greatest splendor, and I read in it 
our destiny.” 

“ And it is—?” 

* Dost thou not see?” 

They looked for the star, but a 
light cloud hid it from them at that 
moment. 

“O, my Astorre, what sayest thou 
of the presage?” 

* Clarice, art thou not to encou- 
rage me? But see, the cloud is 




















passed. Venus is as brilliant as 
ever ; and we will be happy.” 

And looking at each other tender- 
ly, and joining hands, they walked 
long through the avenues of hya- 
cinth. Then, however, words were 
hushed, and the beating of their 
hearts was the only .language in 
harmony with that sweet night, 
Seated on an espalier of moss, their 
eyes rested finally on the illumin- 
ated windows of the tower and cas- 
tle ; but what a difference between 
that light and the stars! A smoth- 
ered sound reached them from the 
castle, but the young roses seemed 
to scorn it as a profane noise. That 
sound, however, drew the lovers 
from their sweet ecstacy, recalling 
their thoughts to the castle ; to re- 
turn there seemed too hard, and as 
if going to put themselves under a 
yoke, they neared it, sighing. As 
one wakes from a delicious dream 
with regret, they, on the threshold 
of the door, turned once more to 
contemplate the purity of the hea- 
vens, and then, as if moved by the 
same impulse, “yes,” they exclaim- 
ed, “we shall be happy,” and they 
commenced to ascend the stairs, 
when they heard a light footstep be- 
hind them; on turning, they ob- 
served a lady veiled in white. No 
sooner did Clarice see her than she 
cried, “Oh, my mother!” and threw 
herself in her arms. Astorre cov- 
ered the hand of the Countess Cate- 
rina with kisses. When Clarice and 
her lover left the saloon, she follow- 
ed them to the bottom of the gar- 
den, and heard their discourse, 
which had called the tears to her 
eyes, and now she held them both 
in a close embrace, and called them 
her children. 

Their entrance in the saloon was 
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the signal for the revival of that 
cheerfulness that had languished 
during their absence ; the dances 
were renewed, but in the eyes of the 
cavaliers might be seen a something, 
a certain expression of spite or scorn 
excited by the serene face of Astorre, 
that spoke of all the happiness with- 
in, and too plainly showed his rivals 
that he was sure of the possession 
of the beautiful Clarice. A shadow 
of bitter discontent stamped the 
features of one of the most beauti- 
ful women of the court. Since the 
beginning of the ball she had been 
very sad, with her eyes incessantly 
fixed on Astorre, seeming to invoke 
from him a preference in the dance, 
and when he turned his eyes round 
the saloon as if looking for a part- 
ner—eyes, however, that never fail- 
ed to fall on Clarice—the lady would 
revive with a hope, until the con- 
stancy of his choice left her in a 
deeper despondency. She refused 
constantly the invitations of the 
young cavaliers. This behavior 
was unobserved by Astorre, but was 
not so by Clarice. Women have a 
kind of intuitive knowledge which 
warns them of their rivals, and by 
watching every motion and every 
word, they soon know what is of so 
much importance to them. When 
the lovers left the saloon, this lady 
threw behind them a furious glance, 
her face finshed, and she was on the 
point of speaking, but her prudence 
restrained her ; a strong desire to 
follow seized her. When the Coun- 
tess rose, she eagerly did the same, 
but the Countess, as if divining her 
purpose, said : 

“You need not follow us, bella 
donna; it would be too cruel to take 
you from the dance, when so many 
aspire to your company; remain; 
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this evening we will dispense with 
your services about our person.” 

The lady bit her lips and sat down; 
but no sooner had the Countess gone 
out than she retired to her chamber, 
took in haste a piece of paper, and 
in a hand trembling with rage 
wrote : 

“ Messer Indovino:—Do not lose 
& moment in coming to court ; any 
delay may be fatal, I send you the 
key to my apartment; bring the 
powder and everything you believe 
will be of use. 

“ Lvorzzia Morosm.” 

After sending this note, Lucrezia 
felt relieved, and returning to the 
saloon, put on an air of great gaiety, 
and profiting by an invitation to the 
dance from the young Ottaviano Ri- 
ario, she seemed flattered by the 
choice, and danced to the applause 
and admiration of all. The dance 
was just ended, when Caterina, Cla- 
rice, and Astorre re-entered the sa- 
loon, Clarice, on seeing the ani- 
mated countenance of Lucrezia, her 
happy manner, and air of noncha- 
lence, for one moment believed she 
had erred in her opinion of the state 
of the lady’s heart ; but that opinion 
became more strong when Ottavi- 
ano, approaching his sister, prayed 
her to favor him with a dance in 
quattro used in these days, adding : 
“It is right, sister, after so many 
years of separation and absence, 
that we should be partners. To 
your courteous cavalier I take pride 
in confiding the best dancer of the 
court, of whose merit we have just 
had proof.” Then taking the hand 
of Lucrezia, he put it in Astorre’s, 
Lucrezia, forgetting she was a wo- 
man, pressed the youth’s hand, and 
so visibly, that there rested no fur- 
ther doubt with Clarice as to her 
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passion for him. Though the cold- 
ness with which Astorre received 
this visible mark of the lady’s favor 
ought to have been more than a tri- 
umph for Clarice, and though she 
did not doubt him in the least, 
yet a frost seemed circling in her 
veins during that dance. They used 
in those times many figures and at- 
titudes, and now Astorre was obliged 
to receive a kiss in the hair from his 
partner, or to give one, or to incline 
the knee before her, all of which 
tortured poor Clarice. It was not 
in her nature to disesteem others ; 
no, but a noble jealousy is that pain- 
ful sensation one feels in seeing a 
loved one in another’s arms, being 
a sentiment natural to all. In that 
moment, perhaps, more than before, 
Clarice felt how much she loved As- 
torre. Astorre saw in her face her 
suffering, and how she strove to re- 
press it. He inwardly prayed for 
the termination of the danco, which 
was long and complicated; and with 
a thousand motions of the eyes he 
seemed to say to Clarice: “ What 
dost thou fear? Are we two not 
one?” And perhaps she understood 
him, but she suffered none the less 
on that account, and Astorre was on 
the point of cutting the dance short, 
in some way, when, with a sudden 
noise, the doors opened, and there 
entered the saloon a number of men 
elegantly masked, following the 
principal personage, who was dress- 
ed in a long tunic of black velvet, 
lined with crimson satin, and fas- 
tened at the waist by a broad belt 
of leather, on which were designed, 
in gold, the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac. A long, white beard descend- 
ed on the breast of this strange per- 
son, who had on his head a felt hat 
in the shape of a pyramid. On the 
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entrance of this procession, the mu- 
sicians, struck with surprise, ceased 
to play, and Astorre, quick asa flash, 
thanking his lady for her company, 
and feigning great eagerness to see 
who these new comers might be, 
left the widow. Lucrezia was not 
much displeased at the abandon- 
ment, she having recognized the 
Chinese philosopher, and a feeling 
of timidity came over her as she 
thought he might betray who invited 
him to court. On the other hand, 
she felt a curiosity to know why he 
had not profited by the key to pene- 
trate to her secret apartments, and 
why he had come accompanied by 
so many people. Animated by these 
motives, she approached the philo- 
sopher, who was surrounded by al- 
most all the court. The philoso- 
pher, making a sign to two Moors of 
his suite, dressed in scarlet, and car- 
rying two silver basins, to advance, 
he escorted them to the foot of the 
kind of throne on which was seated 
the Countess Caterina; making 
them deposit the basins, he himself 
uncovered them before the eyes of 
all the court, and presented their 
contents to the lady, as a homage 
due to her greatness and beauty. 
There was in those basins every sort 
of the most exquisite perfumes and 
distilled waters, which in those times 
were esteemed rare, even for the 
toilet of a princess ; in fact some of 
these essences were of a very high 
price, on account, perhaps, of the 
difficulty of bringing them from 
the East. The importance of the 
gift would have excited suspicions 
against the person making it, and 
sowe enquiries would undoubtedly 
have been made before accepting it 
in an ordinary case, but the philoso- 


pher had thought of everything, and 
kneeling, he said : 

* Clementissima Dama—It is great 
boldness for one of the humblest 
servants of science and knowledge 
to dare soil the magnificent carpets 
of your splendid court with the dust 
of his sandals, and contaminate with 
his breath an atmosphere of roses. 
It is, then, to incline your ears to 
hear my excuses, and to ask your 
magnificence to pardon me that I 
lay at the feet of your excellency 
these few fruits of my country.” 

We have already hinted at the 
mania that raged in those days for 
the science of astrology. Soothsay- 
ers, and fortunetellers of all kinds, 
were not only grateful to the pub- 
lic, but were admitted to the courts, 
paid salaries, and believed in. The 
fame of this Chinese philosopher 
had preceded his appearance at court, 
and every one was glad of bis arrival, 
enjoying,in anticipation, the buffoon- 
ery which would take place during 
supper. The Countess, seeming to 
divine the wishes of her guests, 
thanked the philosopher for his per- 
fumes, and at the same time ordered 
her majordomo to hand him an 
equivalent for his gift. She then 
begged him to amuse the court, to 
which the philosopher responded 
that he had presented himself for 
that purpose, and asked the favor of 
representing a comedy with his at- 
tendants. Though the name come- 
dy was misapplied when given to 
the representation about to be per- 
formed by the attendants of the de- 
scendant of Confucius, being a 
whimsical mixture of sacred and 
profane prose and poetry, music and 
dancing, nevertheless the proposi- 
tion was graciously accepted by the 
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Countess. In the meanwhile, canc- 
ing recommenced. Astorre, to save 
himself from renewing the peril with 
Lucrezia, went close to Clarice, who 
was at her mother’s side ; her coun- 
tenance was slightly altered, and 
extremely pale ; she had not yet re- 
covered from the effects of her late 
emotion. Besides, the arrival of the 
maskers, though in time to stop the 
dance, had increased her anxiety. 
With a shudder she had noticed the 
principal masked figure regarding 
her fixedly, with such an expression 
in his eyes as convulsed her with 
terror, as if menaced by some dread- 
ful peril. She had sought her mo- 
ther’s side, and now whispered in 
Astorre’s ear : 

“T pray thee, do not leave mea 
moment.” 

The philosopher, in the mean- 
while, was telling the fortunes of 
the ladies who did not dance; to 
some he announced a beautiful 
lover, to some an emperor or 
knight, and to the men strange ad- 
ventures; and, as all these predic- 
tions were made in a loud voice, 
accompanied by a thousand ges- 
tures and, whimsical contortions, 
the mirth of the courtiers was 
greatly excited. To Ivo d’Allegre 
he predicted that he would surpass 
in bravery the most expert captains 
of his age, saying afterwards, look 
out for the two nations.* To which 
the Frenchman proudly answered, 
“ I defy them all.” He told Vitelli 
that his planet was stained with bluod. 
These and similar things were 
turned into ridicu'e by the most of 
his listeners, as the prophesier had 





* Allegre was routed in the Kingdom of 
Naples by the united Spanish and Italian 
forces in 1803. 
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more the appearance of a disguised 
soothsayer than that of an astrolo- 
ger. To Lucrezia, looking at the 
palm of her hand, and drawing her 
to an empty window, with the pre- 
text of confronting the lines with 
the light of the stars, he said, 
softly: 

“Madonna, I am here at your 
service; let me work in silence; after 
supper, I will be in your apart- 
ment.” Then, raising his voice— 
“Clear is your destiny, O, madon- 
na! you will be happy in your nup- 
tials with a young prince. Do not 
fear lying injuries, because I am 
assured of the union at this mo- 
ment of Mars with Venus.” 

These words shook Clarice like 
an electric shock, and her hard 
trembled in Astorre’s, who, com- 
prehending how much the impostor 
was injuring his betrothed, who 
was very impressible, and, observ- 
ing that he was disposed to tell 
their fortunes, darted him such a 
look, that, brushing his Jong tunic 
against them as he passed, he took 
refuge in the crowd. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CHALLENGE AND THE TRANCE=- 
POWDER. 


The dancing had ceased, and the 
magnificent supper given by the 
countess to her illustrious guests 
was near an end; the mirth was 
at its height, the foaming glasses 
were frequently raised at the viva of 
one or another; the conversation 
was seasoned with those spirited 
mois which the French consider a 
distinctive mark of the elegance of 
their nation. Clarice was unfortu- 
nately placed near a young cavalier 
of Ivo d’Allegre’s suite, and she 
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was horribly annoyed at the heavy 
gallantries of which he was so 
prodigal, and, though she continued 
to convers: with Astorre, who was 
at her left, the Frenchman har- 
rassed her with a shower of com- 
pliments, and, finally, raising his 
glass for the third time, he ex- 
claimed: 


**Viva Italia ale sue dame. 
Viva Francia e il suo valor.’”’* 


Vitelli, who was piqued at the 
courtesies so freely used by the 
Frenchman towards Clarice, and 
who thought he discovered a shade 
of contempt in the toast, wished to 
satisfy himself on the point, and re- 
peated the toast, with a slight al- 
teration in the meaning: 


*¢ Viva Francia e le sue dame, 
Viva Italia e il suo valor.” t 


“Oh! oh!” said the Frenchman, 
“we cannot compare the beauty of 
the Frenchwoman, be it said to our 
confusion, with the beauty of their 
sisters of Italy, and of the truth of 
this, mademoiselle is an undoubted 
proof.” 

Clarice responded with a cold 
smile: 

“Tt may be, signor cavalier, that 
we have the advantage in beauty, 
but do you on this account attri- 
bute all the valor to the French ?” 

‘fhe cavalier responded: “ And if 
I do?” 

“Oh! nothing, except that my 
blade shall prove the contrary when 
and wherc it most pleases you.” 





* «Here’s to Italy and her beautiful wo- 
men; 
Here’s to France and her valorous men.” 
t ‘‘Here’s to France and her beautiful wo- 
men; 
Here’s to Italy and her valorous men.” 
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“A challenge! a challenge!” ex- 
claimed many voices. 

At that sound, the countess, half 
rising from her chair, imposed si- 
lence on the two cavaliers. 

“No! by the holy virgin of Lo- 
reto!” loudly cried the enthusiastic 
Vitelli—“ no, madonna, permit me 
to defend my unfortunate country 
from the foolish words of this per- 
son. The combat shall take place 
on the day of the tournament, if it 
80 please you, cavalier.” 

The Frenchman was pledged, in 
spite of himself, in an affair of 
honor; though the greater part of 
the company at the table were 
Italians, he thought he might dare 
everything, believing them humili- 
ated and humbled, but, unfortu- 
nately for him, the hot heads were 
not wanting. Vitelli, besides being 


of an inflammable spirit, entertained _ 


romantic ideas on the subject of 
noble and gallant enterprises, there- 
fore, taking a glove, he threw it 
contemptuously at the Frenchman, 
saying: 

*“ Here, we will fulfill the formali- 
ties. Now, cavalier, we understand 
each other; my second shall be the 
noble Monsignore Astorre Man- 
fredi, here present, if he will con- 
sent.” 

“With the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“ Quant a moi!” said the French- 
man, “my choice will be made, but 
I must warn you I shall not be able 
to fight without the express license 
of my superior.” 

The vileness of this excuse was 
clear to all, not excepting Captain 
Ivo d’Allegre, who flushed with mor- 
tification. However, the Captain 
was not pleased that one of his offi- 
cers should compromise himself, and, 
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knowing the courage and strength 
of Vitelli, he feared for the result; 
but the moment was critical. De- 
siring to conciliate the parties, he 
said: 

“There is no doubt, my lords, 
that valor is a gift from God, and 
that the Italians, as the French, 
have their part, but our young 
officer has probably understood 
that French valor is more fortu- 
nate. Examining, then, the actual 
circumstances ad 

“One moment, Captain,” cried 
young Vitelli. “Of the actual cir- 
cumstances we can talk hereafter; 
and, while I do not disdain to en- 
ter into a discussion with you, let 
me first ask if your young officer 
has asked permission of his supe- 
riors to insult his friends as well as 
to get exempted from his duty? 
Oh! vivaddio, cavalier, you will not 
return to your Paris without a re- 
membrance of your impertinence, 
unless it please you to declare, in 
the presence of these illustrious 
ladies and gallant cavaliers, that 
the Falerno wine you have been 
drinking caused you to mistake 
white for black, and to say that the 
Italians a e «qual in valor to any 
other nation upon earth.” 

The Frenchman would have, per- 
haps, consented to make this de- 
claration, but d’Allegre, seeing how 
dishonorable it would be for his 
countryman, hastened to prevent it 
by saying: 

“Cavalier di Foix, we will con- 
cede you amp'e facilities to accept 
the challenge.” 

All the company applauded, and 
Clarice smiled. Foix took up the 
glove, and began drinking to hide 
his confusion, 

“Now, Captain,” said Vitelli, 
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“our challenge, though verbal, must 
not be neglected. Begin the as- 
sault. I am ready for the de. 
fence.” 

“Let us spare this combat, my 
young friend; it can be said truly 
that the fault of difficult times is 
not yours, and, if an iron destiny 
oppresses you, ——” 

“ Away, away,” warmly exclaimed 
Vitelli; “away with fate—I am no 
fatalist.” 

“And what then? Would you 
attribute your misfortunes to us, or 
rather Fr 

“Or rather, you would say, to 
ourselves, but ——” 

“Since, in spite of everything, 
you will pursue this distasteful ar- 
gument, I will ask you is it the fault 
of strangers if you gather in little 
bands, and serve, one after the 
other, the princes who make war? 
Your country constitutes but a very 
small portion of the globe; if, in 
fine, every one of your republics 
has an inexcusable egotism, if you 
yourselves have called us here from 
our mountains ?— 

“And here I agree, Captain, if 
we have called you, it has been an 
unpardonable error, for which we 
shall always suffer remorse; a con- 
fidence too blind, you have too 
much abused; it was confidence, in- 
duced through your promises, which 
you never dreamed of fulfilling. 
Finally, to the deplorable state of 
affairs, who has given the last 
blow? It is true, as you said, that 
the valor of the Italians has been 
badly recompensed by fortune, and 
there is nothing wanting but a new 
Judas kiss to annihilate it, but, 
thank God,” he continued, wiping 
the perspiration from his face, “ it 
is not yet all spent.” 
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* And I wish you good fortune.” 

“TI am grateful,” replied Vitelli, 
who, noticing the air of inferiority 
the Captain assumed during the 
discourse, could not resist the de- 
sire to humble him, by adding: 
“Say as much as we like on the 
part of truth, that does not regard 
you personally, as we do not con- 
found things, and no one is to be 
blamed for serving his master.” 

The word master, perhaps, sound- 
ed a little harshly in d’Allegre’s ear, 
who instantly replied: 

“It is well to have a gloridus 
one.” 

“That is true also; the fact is, 
Captain, that of our generosity and 
courtesy there can be no doubt, 
especially if you reccllect with what 
gentleness the French were receiv- 
ed in Italy, and with what ingrati- 
tude Louis Twelfth has behaved to- 
wards Lodovico il Moro, uncle of 
the countess, at whose table we 
sit.” 

This discourse made the interest 
in the dispute increase—the guests 
ceased feasting, and attentively lis- 
tened. 

“Yes, monsignore,”’ responded 
Allegre, “we cannot deny your 
courtesy; but I do not comprehend 
why it is the fault of my king if his 
birth has given him rights to the 
duchy of Milan.” 

“Rights!” cried Vitelli. 

“Who does not know that, by 
the side of his grandfather, Valen- 
tine Visconti, Louis Twelfth, has a 
right to the duchy of Milan ?” 

“Umph!” responded Vitelli, “that 
he has no right, no one knows bet- 
ter than Louis, Perhaps he does 
not know better than you or me 
that the dominion of Milan is not 
hereditary from father to son, that 
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it is, instead, a territory in which 
the right of the prince has no other 
foundation than the assent of the 
people. He does not, perhaps, 
know that if the State were here- 
ditary, it would fall to a female, 
which is contrary neither to the 
French nor Italian laws of succes- 
sion.” 

The Frenchman bit his lips with 
vexation. 

“Well, it may be so; it is not 
permitted me to inquire into that 
which my king considers just; the 
right will be established by the 
issue of war.” 

“Oh! beautiful reasoning, in- 
deed. If rights are ever proved by 
war, it is only in a defensive, not 
an offensive one.” 

“ Bat, sir—” 

The Captain was interrupted by 
the entrance of the Chinese quacks. 
The countess was glad of this inci- 
dent, as the argument between Vi- 
telli and the Frenchman was get- 
ting a little too warm, and might 
have terminated unpleasantly. The 
entrance of the philosopher and his 
troupe was propitious, and, we be- 
lieve, not displeasing. to Allegre, 
who, pressing the hand of Vitelli, 
sang two lines of an ancient French 
song: 

**May foy! J’etois bien empesche 
De faire une honeste retraicte.” 


“Bravo! Captain; let us listen to 
these good people, and, as to our 
dispute, I say, following the same 
song: 

‘*Nous nous, verrons un jour 
Pour raconter de nos fortunes 

Qui plus y perd plus y a mis 

C’ est quitte a quitte et bon amis,” 


In the meantime, the comedy be- 
gan. The comedians first stood in 
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a line, that the illustrious company 
might review them; then they re- 
tired apart, as the shortness of the 
time since the unexpected arrival of 
the virtuosi had not permitted the 
arrangement of scenery or orches- 
tra. The prologue announced this 
circumstance in preparing the au- 
dience for the representation, in 
which they were about to do their 
best. The subject was the “ Golden 
Fleece,” the plot odd, the errors 
frequent, and the anacronisms plen- 
ty; as, among the dramatis persone, 
were men of all centuries; the gods 
did not fail to appear and disap- 
pear in a very unexpected manner, 
without any apparent reason. The 
King of Colco, master of the “Gol- 
den Fleece,” was an apothecary, 
and Jason was in love with his 
daughter; but this daughter had 
many admirers, amongst others, a 
certain hunchback, doctor of laws, 
who, with the aid of a thousand 
knaveries, tried to take from Jason 
the possession of the daughter and 
the Golden Fleece of the king. 
The hunchback was the person who 
excited the merriment of the com- 
pany the most. The fellow was 
about four feet high, with a back 
like a camel’s, which gave his head 
the appearance of being crouched 
between his shoulders. His face 
was ornamented with two little 
glistening black eyes, through 
which shone all the malice of which 
he was capable; he had a black 
beard, dressed with much care, 
which was also shown in the ar- 
rangement of his whole toilet. This 
monstrosity pretended to be lite- 
rary, and had even written some 
verses complimentary to the king, 
for which the king accorded him 
his protection, and listened to his 
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advice in regatd to the marriage of 
his daughter to the young stranger, 
whom he did not fail to cry down, 
calling him an adventurer. How- 
ever, as he was afraid of Jason, 
whenever he found himself in a 
scene with him, he flattered him, 
and pretended to be his friend. It 
was very amusing to see that little 
man do the agreeable to Medea, 
who always derided him, and to 
hear his thin, small voice, like the 
first notes of a young rooster, pip- 
ing out insipid compliments. In 
the meanwhile, at the finest part of 
the scene, the god Esculapio having 
come from heaven, or rather from 
one of the sides of the saloon, to 
assure the king that there was ng 
apothecary in the world better than 
him, Jason, who, out of the corner 
his eye, saw the hunchback kiss 
Medea’s- hand, took the rod from 
the hand of the god, without ask- 
ing permission, and let it fall on 
the back of the hunchback with 
such a good will, that his hump re- 
sounded like the cavity of Mount 
Aitna. The spectators applauded, 
to see the hunchback writhe with 
pain. This intermission did not 
disturb the regularity of the drama; 
the king and Esculapio were im- 
mersed in an important discussion 
—that is, if water were the founda- 
tion of science, the king declaring 
that water for the apothecary ts what 
life is to the creature. This discourse 
had nothing to do with the plot of 
the play, but was a necessary epi- 
sode to enable Medea and Jason to 
make a little happy love. The 
finale was clamorous; the king, in- 
stigated by the malicious hunch- 
back, got in a passion with Jason, 
who, bidding adieu to Medea, the 
king and the court, and satisfied 
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with the Golden Fleece, returned 
to Greece. The comedians were 
dismissed—nearly all the company 
rose from the table to seek some re- 
pose, it being almost day-break. 
There were a few gentlemen left; 
at last, these melted away; Vitelli 
pressed the hand of Cavalier di 
Foix : ‘‘ Adieu mon bon amis, nous 
nous verrons J’espere.” 

The Frenchman replied rudely, 
and Allegre muttered between his 
teeth: “Pity that Vitelli is not a 
Parisian !” 

All had been quiet for an hour in 
the palace of Forli, and dawn was 
beginning to break, when, in the 
uncertain morning twilight, two 
then, wrapped in mantles, were ra- 
pidly traversing the grand saloon 
on the points of their toes, and, 
reaching a long corridor to the left, 
they turned into it, and were lost 
in the shadow. The sentinel keep- 
ing guard before the royal apart- 
ments cried: 

** Who goes there ?” 

“ Hush!” answered a female voice 
—“hush! my MRodomonie, who 
taught you manners, that you make 
such a noise at this hour, while our 
masters are in their first sleep ?” 

“ Caspita !” said the soldier, “ my 
amiable Marguerituccia, I must do 
my duty; but, before imposing si- 
lence on me, tell me what are you 
doing here, and why are you not in 
bed, like all the other women.” 

“Beautiful, truly, my dear Mars; 
if Venus must confess the times 
and places in which it pleases her 
to sleep or wake—a new idea, in- 
deed !” 

“And I say that Venus, like you, 
must do it, and that the custom is 
old, not new; and now, as I am the 
god of arms, I will know all.” 


[Ap#a, 


« And I will tell you nothing.” 

“No? Oh! I see; it is of no 
consequence; I know it all— 

« What ?” 

“TI can imagine it all. Your lady- 
ship is here on account of those 
two persons that so mysteriously 
passed through the saloon on their 
tip-toes. With you, being a wo- 
man, I have nothing to do; but 
with them—they must pass this 
way again, and then I will throw 
them from the balcony of the 
tower.” 

“ Mercy on us!—will you do such 
a brutal thing ?” 

* Ah! ah! the hen that crows has 
lain an egg; my halberd knows 
what I am going to 00; it is the af- 
fair of a moment; in a couple of 
blows, I can dispatch them.” 

The maid, knowing the brutal 
temper of the soldier, who was an 
old lover of hers, approached with 
a smile, and began caressing him. 
At first the soldier held out, but, little 
by little, his determination gave way 
to the flattering words of the girl. 

*Then you wish to make a con- 
fident of me? Come, be sincere.” 

“Well, do you want to know who 
passed through the saloon ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, a physician and a sur- 

eon.” 

“Eh! I don’t believe you.” 

* Why ?” . 

* One seemed to be a child.” 

“Tt was the hunchback.” 

“What do I know of the hunch- 
back ?” 

“Yes, the surgeon and the hunch- 
back.” 

“ And who is the surgeon ?” 

“The great Chinese philosopher. 

“That magician 
“ Yes.” 
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“But what are they doing here? 
Are they, perhaps, going to give 
another comedy ?” 

“Calm yourself, and I will tell 
you. They are going to my sick 
mistress,” 

“Liar; she was until now at the 
table.” 

“Yes; her disease is one that 
does not prevent eating.” 

“ And what is it?” 

*T must not tell.” 

“The itch ?” 

* No.” 

* Then, it is ——” 

The words of the soldier were 
pronounced in a low voice, so that 
only the maid understood them. 

* Diavolo ! it is.” 

Just then they heard a noise, and, 
as it was lighter, they saw a man 
passing. 

“Who goes there ?” 

“Sforza and fidelity.” 

“ God be with you.” 

A dialogue a little different from 
that described above, was taking 
place in the apartments of the 
beautiful Venetian, between her 
and the Chinese philosopher, with 
whom we are sufficiently acquaint- 
ed, and for the third party, the ma- 
licious hunchback, grand counsellor 
of all kinds of iniquity, he was an 
acquisition lately made by don Mi- 
chele, as, if he needed cut-throats 
to carry out the designs of the 
Duke, a cunning and skillful rogue 
was no less needful for the prose- 
cution of his magical operations. 
Don Michele and the hunchback 
then were at the door of the wi- 
dow’s apartments, and, lightly tap- 
ping on it, it was immediately 
opened by one who had been await- 
ing the arrival of the philosopher 
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with great anxiety. No sooner did 
she see don Michele than she in- 
vited him in with great cordiality. 
She could not repress the impulse 
of joy that his coming had produc- 
ed. She pressed his hand affec- 
tionately, and forced him to sit 
down in spite of the reiterated re- 
fusals of don Michele. Assuming 
then a passionate tone of voice, 
which she believed adapted to pro- 
duce an impression on the mind of 
her visitor, she began to aldress 
him: 

“ My dear sir, the other evening 
you promised me assistance to stem 
the current of the unfortunate des- 
tiny that threatened me, but why 
are you accompanied? Perhaps 
you refuse to comfort me? Speak, 
speak; your silence alarms me.” 

Don Michele responded: 

“Noble lady, the person who ac- 
companies me has a part in all my 
secrets, and, if I have brought him 
here, it isin the belief that he can 
assist us in our designs.” 

The widow felt relieved at these 
words. He continued: 

“He knows an infinity of reme- 
dies of which I have not the least 
idea, and I am not ashamed to re- 
ceive nid from a savan when it is 
proposed to undertake an impor- 
tant service for a lady of your rank, 
madam.” 

The hunchback, with a breast 
like a capon, strutted up to the 
lady, and, after making a profound 
reverence, said: 

“Permit me, however, to make 
the observation to your ladyship 
that the affair I am about to under- 
take requires great caution, since I 
confess, to please you, I am going 
to run 8 great risk.” 
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The widow was moved at these 
words, and, with a trembling voice, 
said: 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Your ladyship is certainly not 
ignorant that the Holy Inqnisition 
holds its eyes open upon gentlemen 
of our profession, and, though it 
allows us to prepare balsams and 
remedies, it is not so lenient to- 
wards incantations and witchcraft, 
the least punishment for which 
would be a roasting on the spit of 
the executioner.” 

“Oh! God—and the worst ?” 

“To be first torn with hot pin- 
cers and similar things.” 

“But what do you say of witch- 
craft and incantations? Have you 
not the powder, or some other in- 
nocent thing? Do you think, base 
man, that I would permit witch- 
craft to be used on one who is the 
dearest in the world to met” 

“To this in‘errogation, I answer, 
madam, that heaven defend me from 
exercising witchcraft on the person 
of the illustrious Signore Astorre 
Manfredi.” 

“ And on whom then ?” anxiously 
exclaimed the widow.” 

“ You surmise it—I see it in your 
brilliant eyes,” calmly responded 
don Michele. 

“Then on her?” said the lady, in 
a low voice. 

“Yes, madam, you have said it.” 

“Alas! what are we doing? To 
what an abyss are you dragging 
me?” 

“Madam has always the power 
to se.d us away if she is penitent,” 
said the hunchback, malignantly, 
and he moved to the door. 

“Stay,” said the widow; “stay, I 
am not yet penitent; leave me time 
to resolve.” 
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The two drew apart, and station- 
ed themselves at a window. The 
widow laid her face in her hands, 
and meditated some time; then, ris- 
ing with animation, she called don 
Michele: 

“TIT have resolved I will never 
stain my fair fame with a crime.” 

“Well, we will go, madam,” said 
the hunchback; “but, however, I 
do not wish to leave the presence of 
your ladyship without first excul- 
pating myself from the charge of 
delinquency. No, madam, crime 
there is none—not the least inten- 
tion of it—the kind of witchcraft 
we meant to exercise on the rever- 
enced person of the noble Clarice 
cannot hurt either her life or her 
health.” 

“Now, we can retire,” said don 
Michele, coolly. 

The insidious words of the hunch- 
back, his starting to go, just at the 
critical moment, the art that he 


_ possessed of lighting a baleful spark 


in the heart of others, then retiring 
until it had kindled a flame, were 
qualities he possessed in an emi- 
nent degree. Don Michele had not 
been deceived in foreseeing that the 
widow would be frightened at the 
idea of witchcraft, and that he 
should need the assistance of the 
hunchback in overcoming her scru- 
ples. The widow abhorred the idea 
of a crime, and, though deeply en- 
amored of Astorre, she would have 
sacrificed her passion before ren- 
dering herself culpable, but the 
last words of the hunchback revived 
in her heart the desire to possess 
the loved one, and to be happy 
without being wicked. She then 
ran to the door, and, grasping the 
hunchback by the mantle: 

“Tell me,” she said, “ and mind 
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you do not deceive, is there then no 
peril in what you intend doing to 
the young girl?” 

“None,” responded don Michele 
and the hunchback, with one voice. 

“You assure me of it ?” 

“T swear it.” 

“Well, what is it you are going 
to do?” 

Don Michele saw that the mo- 
ment had arrived, and replied with 
dignity: 

“ Madam, in vain we endeavor to 
arrest the progress of a malady un- 
less we mount to the cause that has 
produced it, and extirpate it at the 
roots. Does or does not the noble 
Clarice love Astorre ?” 

“Alas! too much,” replied the 
Venetian. 


“Very good. Now, then, if 


through the agency of a draught, 


and a few operations, the lady ap- 
pears entirely changed from what 
she now seems in the eyes of her 
lover, do you not believe that his 
love will cease ?” 

“It is to be hoped.” 

“T dare assure you, it is certain; 

one love removed, the heart, that at 
his age cannot remain cold, will 
early find another passion, and you, 
madam, will not be long in commu- 
nicating to him your own through 
the power of your attraction.” 
“Your words encourage me.” 
“ Allow yourself to be served by 
“Well, from this moment, I give 
you the power to act for my advan- 
tage, provided you inform me of 
what you do.” 

“It is necessary that you should 
know all, as you yourself, madam, 
will have your part. Listen to me, 
then: there is in this paper a pow- 
der that you must dissolve in wa- 


us. 
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ter, and when this evening the no- 
ble Clarice .retires—and that will 
not be late, on account of yester- 
day’s feast—you will give it to her 
to drink.” 

The widow staggered. 

“After some moments you will 
take care to open the secret passage 
between your rooms and those of 
the young lady, into which I and 
my companion will penetrate un- 
seen. Do not be alarmed; we wish 
you no harm, and this I have al- 
ready sworn, but these arrange- 
ments are indispensable, as we must 
make certain observations on the 
effects produced.” 

The thought that the poor girl 
must be left alone with ‘wo men of 
that calibre, at night, seemed too 
cruel, and she opposed it, but don 
Michele hastily assured her that she 
should remain in the anti-chamber 
while they made their observations. 
This proposition calmed the scru- 
ples of the widow, who, though not 
actually criminal, cared not to do 
her fortunate rival any favor; “and 
perhaps, she thought, “she will find 
some other lover. Finally, what is 
it tome? Has she any pity on me? 
Why must I, from regard to her, 
renounce my own happiness?” 

Don Michele, seeing her decided, 
was ready to hand her the powder, 
remarking that it was day, and 
time to depart. 

“Then, madam,” said he, “ adieu 
till to-night. Resteasy. Dream of 
no evil.” 

“ Adieu,” answered the widow, 
pressing the powder with a trem- 
bling hand. God give you a safe 
exit.” 

But, remembering, with a shud- 
der, that God does not protect the 
insidious, she almost sank to the 
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ground. After shutting the door, 
and carefully laying by the powder, 
she threw herself all dressed on the 
bed. Scarcely dfd don Michele hear 
the door shut than, with a joyful 
bound of the heart, he hurriedly 
whispered to the hunchback: 

“Friend, the thing is done.” 

When they passed the soldier, 
Margheretta was still talking 
with him, as she had been com- 
manded to do so by her mistress. 
When she saw the two advancing, 
always fearing some contrelemp on 
the part of the guard, she ran for- 
ward a few steps to meet them, and 
asked: 

“ How is my mistress ?” 

“She will soon be well, pretty 
girl,” answered don Michele, put- 
ting an end to any farther interro- 
gations. 

“ Heaven grant it—addio.” 

“ Addio,” and, passing through 
the grand saloon and reaching the 
landing, with two steps they were 
out of the castle. 

“Good bye,” said Margheretta, 
as soon as she saw there was no 
further necessity for her remaining. 

* And do you leave me so soon?” 

“Rather so late, my friend; Ve- 
nus cannot always be in Ciprio or in 
Amatunta. 

“ How well you are instructed in 
mythology.” 

“Well, what of it? When a 
dress is no longer in the mode, it 
passes to the servant, and so of 
other things. No elegant person 
would now talk of Jove, Neptune 
and the ancients. This is the age 
of sentiment and romance.” 

“And the age is right. What 
need is there to hunt in the com- 

positions and discourses of the an- 
cients for barbarous names, and 
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words purely vain? What need of 
peopling the country with fairies, 
satyres and nymphs, when they ex- 
ist solely in the imagination? Is 
not this a desire to alter the real 
beauty of the picturesque? Is it not 
a vituperation of the truth, and is 
not he a fool who would silver a 
golden ring? The fountains, the 
fields, the woods, are they less beau- 
tifal, described in their simplicity? 
Then, descending to the passions, 
why associate with them chimerical 
beings wherewith to celebrate their 
strength and sweetness ?” 

* And love,” 

“Oh, yes, the idea of a boy who 
shoots his arrows at the heart, is 
disgusting and unnatural. If I 
am enamored of thee, it is not the 
god of love, with his arrows, that 
wounds my heart, but thy beautiful 
eyes. Let us respect the ancients, 
and imitate their beauties, not their 
absurdities.” 

“ Are we now romantic ?” 

“IT know not truly what ro- 
mance is; I only know that I am 
an admirer of simplicity and na- 
ture.” 

“ Bravo, and I agree with thee ; 
but I must go, it is clear day.” 

“Then good morning, Margher- 
etta.” 

“ Good morning, and addio.” 

She retired to the chamber of her 
mistress. 

He murmured betwen his teeth : 
*‘Margheretta is yet amiable.” 

In the meantime, don Mictele ra- 
pidly traversed the streets of the city, 
and soon reached the lodgings in 
the Pina d’Oro. Scarcely had he 
ascended the steirs when he saw Ja- 
copo awaiting him with open arms; 
this increased don Michele’s good 
humor. 
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“T understaad,” he said, “I un- 
derstand all ; he has arrived.” 

“Bravissimo.” 

“He has made better time than I 
believed possible—he has fairly 
flown.” 

“Yes; now I will go and wake 
him.” 

“Wait, caspita. Let him repose ; 
I am as tired as the devil.” 

“But at least—” 

“The issue is certain, as certain 
as that you are a villain.” 

“That is, we are—but tell me—” 

“Oh! softly, softly ; to no one is 
it permitted to learn the news before 
the master. I am your true friend ; 
you shall know all after I have in- 
formed his serene highness. Let it 
suffice you for the present, Jacopo, 
that you will be a party to the en- 
terprise, and that we three will di- 
vide the glory.” 

Don Michele was nobody’s friend, 
but he found it convenient to pre- 
tend so. The brigand added quick- 
ly to don Michele’s last remark : 

“ And the gold?” 

“And the gold—but that is un- 
derstood. In the meanwhile a door 
opened, and the serene countenance 
of the Duke presented itself to the 
two worthies, who jumped to their 
feet. 

The hunchback seized a large 
chair, and with difficulty supporting 
it on his knee, he carried it to the 
feet of the Duke, saying: 

“Your highness!” 

“Who is this monster?” 
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“Yonr highness,” said don Mi- 
chele, it is an indispensable compa- 
nicn that I have taken the liberty of 
adding to my suite, with greater ad- 
vantage and celerity to perform your 
service.” 

“Very good.” 

And regarding from head to foot 
the delphin man, he addressed him 
a few words assuring him of his pro- 
tection. 

The hunchback constantly kept 
up a string of offensive adulations 
that we will not repeat, when the 
Duke cut him short by taking don 
Michele into his room, and shutting 
the door. 

“Well ” 

“ All is ready for the fulfillment of 
your grace’s desire.” 

An infernal joy lighted up the 
face of the Duke. 

“Your grace arrived in time.” 

He then narrated all that had hap- 
pened between Clarice and Astorre, 
and was goig on to some length 
when the Duke interrupted him. 

“All this is no consequence to me 
—less discourse, and more of the es- 
sential.” 

“This night, at one or two, no 
later, the girl will be in the power 
of your grace. Perhaps your grace, 
however, would like to accom; any 
me to the chamber of the sleeping 
girl.” The Duke reflected long on 
what course he would pursue ; then 
turning to don Michele, said : 

“This night, then, we will tri- 
umph.” 
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DEAD UNDER THE ROSES. 


A NOVEL. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ROMANCING AND PLOTTING. 


Not three miles from La Foret, in 
the most delightful region imagin- 
able, gilded by an amphitheatre of 
wooded heights of maple, and oak, 
and cedar, stood Drennon Springs, 
the most fashionable and really 
elegant watering place of which 
Kentucky—indeed the entire south- 
west—boasted. The main build- 
ings and surrounding cottages, ca- 
pable of accommodating two thou- 
sand guests, were crowded to their 
utmost capacity. The fame of the 
medicinal qualities of the “ White” 
and “Black” sulphur waters had 
spread, like contagion, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf—from the foam- 
fretted breast of the Atlantic, far 
past the El Dorado of North Ame- 
rica, to the broad expanse of the 
Pacific, and the daily stage line, 
running from Newcastle to the 
Springs, was always crowded with 
passengers, seeking pleasure—rest, 
happiness, health at “ Drennon ;” 
and to those whose condition and 
state banned them from its delights, 
it became the utopia of bliss. A. 
©. Smith, the famous proprietor, 


growing rich as a nabob, and dis- 
tinguished for his courtesy and at- 
tention, might well laugh at the 
notoriety of presidents, and the 
grandeur of the royalty of a dozen 
worlds. Never had he driven such 
a “stirring trade”’—never had the 
“ Springs” opened with such a flou- 
rish of trumpets, soirees, balls, din- 
ners, &c., as the summer subse- 
quent to the marriage of Clive 
Maybury and Ion Wilberforce, and 
still the throngs grew denser, and 
the gay, glad world moved on; for 
the “June Ball,” which closed the 
“Commencement of the Western 
Military Institute,” was on the ta- 
pis. The month was closing ra- 
pidly, and the summer leaves al- 
ready began to sink under the 
mesmeric kisses of July, into rap- 
turous silencé, when Mr. Zane, of 
Louisville, arrived in his private 
carriage with liveried outriders. 
A week previous, maids and but- 
lers, with all the utile, and utile 
dulci indispensables of good house- 
keeping, had taken possession of 
his cottage, and everything had 
been put in circumvolution around 
the smooth, social curiculum. It 
was in vain that curiosos had peep- 









































ed through lace-draped windows, 
and questioned, and wondered; 
the menials were silent as the bo- 
gus “Sweet Ann Page.” And now 
the mystery was cleared, the exclu- 
sives had arrived, and royally en- 
tered into possession. The cottage 
stood, off to the east of the “ Bar- 
racks,” on a green knoll, sloping 
gracefully down into a dell, shady 
as those of Owhyee. It was of 
brick, hectagon in shape, with 
piazzas, overgrown with lush-creep- 
ers and wild, clambering rose vines, 
with stained glass windows, reach- 
ing to the floors, and broad doors 
that opened wide as if to make a 
true welcome to all who crossed 
their sills. 

It was morning, early morning, 
and the skies were never bluer, the 
amber-tinted air never weightier 
with the fragrant breath of flowers, 
the sward never greener or richer, 
the songs of the tropical-hued birds 
never clearer or more replete with 
ravishing harmony. Groups of 
richly-robed matrons and stately 
gentlemen promenaded the paved 
aud graveled walks, idlers lounged 
under the cedar boughs, others 
sauntered, pale and emaciated, to 
the “White Sulphur pavilion,” to 
sip the nauceous “ beverage,” glass 
after glass, in search of health, and 
off among the trees flitted the 
snowy muslin robes of gay maidens 
in charming contrast with the dark 
blue uniforms of the cadets of the 
W. M. I. 

Richard Zane, or Dick, as he was 
generally soubriqueted, was a young 
man of twenty-four or five years of 
ave. About five feet ten inches in 
height, he possessed a form fit for 
a Greek god. His face, in the days 
of his sunny-heartedness and purity, 
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with the hallowing glory ofa mo- 
ther’s kiss upon it, must have been 
extremely attractive, but his biba- 
cious career had left an ineffaceable 
mark upon every feature, branding, 
as it were, his sins upon him. His 
brow was low, his eyes of a berylline 
hue, but capable of lighting up with 
a sudden passion that transformed 
his entire physiognomy!—his pro- 
file was prominent—his lips sensu- 
ous—his teeth long and very white, 
causing his mouth, when moved 
with the varied emotions of scorn, 
anger or laughter, to assume some- 
thing of a fierce, animal expression, 
almost revolting. His voice, how- 
ever, which was peculiarly sonorous 
and rich, and his au fait suaviter in 
modo, possessed attrahent qualities 
far outweighing the repulsiveness 
of his countenance, and rendered 
resistance to his fascination abso- 
lutely impossible. He possessed 
but one relative in the world imme- 
diately connected—-his sister Ethel 
—but one remotely allied—his cou- 
sin—Ruby Clare. He commanded 
immense wealth, and for years had 
wandered from city to city with 
these beautiful women, vainly seek- 
ing rest and satisfaction; and at 
last, wearied out, he had rented 
this portion of Drennon for the 
season, and dubbed it “ Mon Bijou,” 
and, like the red man of old, he 
sank his shaft, and whispered 
* 4 la bama—at least, while the 
leaves are green.” 


I have called these women beau-. 


tiful, .nd it befits them, asnear as 
it is possible, to receive a description 
at my hands. 

Ethel Zane was a finely-formed, 
dignified, elegant girl of nineteen 
summers, with a “sad olivaster 
Spanish face,” dark gray eyes, fring- 
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ed with jetty lashes, that swept the 
damask flush upon her cheek, which 
in another might have been reckon- 
ed, when allied with her rounded 
figure and the red blood in her lip, 
as tumultuous passion, but beto- 
kened in her only the rich and 
healthy flow of life in her youthful 
veins. 

But the crowning glory of beau- 
ty was the orphan girl, Ruby Clare. 
She was rather tall, slight and 
graceful in her contour, with mar- 
vellously small hands and feet, rare- 
ly beautiful arms, and a bust white 
and rounded as a statue’s. Her 
eyes were intensely black, and 
sparkled with almost unearthly fire; 
her mouth was small, and filled 
with the most perfect teeth; her 
upper lip arched and glowing; her 
lower one thin, straight, and firm; 
her profile cold, proud, and beauti- 
ful as that of Pappaea Sabina; her 
hair was of a rich golden hue, and 
hung round her shoulders in ring- 
lets so thick and luxuriant, that, at 
a little distance, it presented the 
appearance of a gilded veil; her 
voice was full, low, and liquid with 
a soft, sweet rippling music abso- 
lutely indescribable. There was, in 
short, a wily fascination about her 
as impossible to resist as for the 
fluttering warbler to lift itself into 
freedom and sunshine when the 
glittering eye of the basilisk shines 
on it from the dusky shadow of 
crimson poppies and broad, dark 
green leaves, in gloomy ravines, and 


“skirting on the white sands of rip- 


pling brooks and garden walks. If, 
like Juno, she had borrowed the 
embroidered girdle of Aphrodite, 
she would have found it incapable 
of endowing her with one single 
more potent charm than she pos- 
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sessed. If the Apple of Discord had 
been placed in the hands of a mo- 
dern Priam, the gallant Paris, above 
all beautiful women in the world, 
would have assigned the prize to 
Ruby Clare. Alas! that the words 
of Tacitus in describing Nero’s love 
should suit so aptly one who had 
passed through so many social, re- 
fining processes!—“ Huic muliere 
cuncta alia fuere preter honestum 
animum.” 

She sat now with her cousin, 
Dick, enjoying the mellow rays of 
the morning sun as it shone bright- 
ly and dazzlingly over the green 
sward and rich, scarlet trumpet 
flowers, and pink rose clusters nod- 
ding welcome over the doorway. 
Richard Zane watched her earnest- 
ly for some moments, while silence 
reigned, broken only by the twitter- 
ing of the brown-vested swallows 
fluttering around the cottage eaves, 
then, suddenly starting, cried out: 

“Ruby, why don’t you speak to 
me? You are a wofully disappoint- 
ing associate! I should in a very 
few days arrive at the last stage of 
grinning, gibbering insanity if I 
were wholly dependent upon you 
for society !” 

“You are complimentary, to say 
the least, cousin Dick,” and the 
young beauty shrugged her grace- 
ful shoulders with all the nonchal- 
ance of a native Parisienne, while 
she laughed good-humoredly. 

“Fact, nevertheless! Truth, you 
know, is always harsh in this world, 
and it is so constantly ignored by 
the so-called amenities of life, which 
arise from a disgusting system of 
courteous deception, that, to hear 
it, is sometimes absolutely bene- 
ficial. May heaven not forfend that 
it be so to you! Here I have to 
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mollify you with lengthy disserta- 
tions, and propitiate you as though 
you were a new kind of Oracle, and, 
after all manner of oblations and 
waiting at the outer gate, I receive 
answers ‘few and far between,’ 
short, and very little ‘to the point! 
What is the matter, anyhow? I 
supposed you and Ethel would be 
bright as butterflies when you 
reached here, Oan it be possible 
you are still in the chrysalis state? 
Answer me!” 

“Oh! I am busy thinking, and 
your tongue, approaching perpe- 
tual motion, bothers me. Dick, 
why do you not try to be quiet, just 
one minute ?” 

There was a weary sadivess, an 
evident longing after solitude, that 
did not fail to attract the young 
man’s attention. 

“See here, little lady!” he said, 
catching her fair hands in one of 
his, and placing his other under her 
chin, thus raising her face to meet 
his gaze, “you think too much 
about Clive Maybury now! By 
the way,” releasing her, and folding 
his arms, “I understand that he is 
married.” 

“ Ah!—have you just learned the 
fact? Why he has been married 
since last December.” 

“Thunder! I didn’t know that! 
Who gave you the information ?” 

“Mr. Maybury.” 

“ Mystery on mystery! You never 
said anything about it.” 

“Yes, I did. You are such an 
indifferent listener to my gossip 
though, that, perhaps, you did not 
hear my announcement.” 

“You were startled; were you 
not ?” 

“Yes, rather—he was such a gal- 
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lant at Point Clear the previous 
summer, you remember.” 

“Yes, I do remember, to my 
cost! But you did not care a bit 
when you heard of his marriage? 
Tell me true, now; for if. he has 
worried you, I will cudgel him 
manfully. I will charge upon him 
with a club studded with iron 
spikes, and will therewith merci- 
lessly batter and beat his cere- 
brum !” 

The young man attetudinized a la 
pugilist, and looked laughingly in 
his cousin’s face. The evidence was 
clear to the most casual observer 
that he was happy, in the know- 
ledge that Maybury was bound, and 
he was free. Ruby smiled in con- 
scious grace, and said, in a low, 
musical murmur, as she flashed her 
wild, wondrous, gleaming, black 
eyes upon him: 

“No, of cuurse, I didn’t care at 
all. I was naturally surprised— 
that was all.” 

“ And you did not love him, then, 
as I feared ?” 

Richard Zane leaned forward, and 
laid his trembling hand on the sof, 
rounded shoulder, as he asked the 
question in a husky, eager voice. 

“Not I! What does it profit a 
woman if she gain the whole world, 
and lose her own heart? Not that 
I have lost mine; for I have sworn 
by all the roses of St. George’s 
banner that I will never love! I 
confess a decided partiality for flir- 
tations, but for bona fide affaires 
des coeurs, I abhor them. In love! 
I should like to see Ruby Clare in 
that strait! I would forswear my 
own identity, turn hermitess, or 
commit sufeide in self-defence |” 

“Phew!” whistled Richard Zane. 
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“Indeed, would I! Capitulate 
to that foe of woman’s happiness— 
man—because he besieges her in 
the name, and under the banner, 
cf the Winged God? Never! If 
I did, think how I should feel in 
chains, at the chariot wheels of 
some lordly chieftain! 


‘A dreamer crowned of dreamland,’ 


to be dragged to the triumph of my 
king, (?) and J—a queen!” 

Her expression and her gestare 
were admirable. Rising from the 
luxurious chair which she occupied, 
she stepped a pace from her cousin, 
glanced backward over her shoul- 
‘der, and, with a proud, fierce flash 
of undying scorn in her luminous 
eyes, and an imperial wave of her 
fair hand, she passed from the 
room, trailing the rich length of 
her blue morning robe over the 
carpet’s tufted flowers. 

“ By Jove! she’s an empress! I 
never worshipped anything afar off, 
as love’s devotees do, and I seldom 
take a telescopic view of any one 
particular object—that is, an ani- 
mate one, unless it is a beautiful 
woman !—and, oh! how I do love 
her! I can fully appreciate beauty 
in pictures, poems, flowers, gems 
and landscapes, but none awaken 
in me the same reverence, and won- 
der, and passionate worship, that I 
feel when I see loveliness incarnat- 
ed in this guise! It has always 
been my belief that the very high- 
est type of beauty is that afforded 
by her, and in this shape only can 
the ssthetical devotee find the true 
God entitled to, and worthy of, his 
adoration! And, by Jove! Ruby 


Clare is the fairest of creation !” 
Richard Zane turned, with a 
flushed face, to the cool, quiet land- 
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scape before him, and, as the heart- 
less sunbeams went on in their 
golden-slippered dance, to the ad- 
miration of the scarlet creepers, 
and the pink rose clusters nodding 
over the doorway, he muttered, 
gloomily: 

“Aud yet, alas! this religion of 
mine, although it has afforded me 
the most supreme happiness of my 
experience, has also yielded me the 
profoundest sorrows. It has pre- 
sented me constantly with a cup 
whose first taste was that of a di- 
vine sweetness, but whose lees 
were, ah! how bitter! I wonder if 
Ruby did love that fellow, May- 
bury? LThope not!” 

And the strange man gritted his 
teeth hard. * * * Up the cot- 
tage stairs, swift and light as a 
fawn that, panting, flees pursuit, 
Ruby ran, gained her own room; 
and, as if fearful of intrusion, lock- 
ed the door after her, and striking her 
hands hard together upon her heay- 
ing breast, as she paced the pre- 
scribed limits within the four 
walls, said, hoarsely, passionately, 
wildly: 

“He never suspected me! He 
never even suspected me! Nor shall 
he! He loves me, and he shall be 
my tool! Clive Maybury shall be 
mine—amine in spite of all marriage 
bonds—mine in spite of disgrace 
and despair—mine |—mine!—mine! 
I give him up to a stranger—to a 
woman he does not love—because 
of the blind words of a dying man? 
Never !—never !” 

But with these words she fell to 
the floorin a dead faint. Passion had 
stifled her; yet, when the shadows 
of twilight fell, that proud, beau- 
tiful face bore no trace of its morn- 
ing’s pallor. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE JUNE BALL. 


It was the night of the grand 
“June Ball,” which annually cele- 
brated the “Commencement” of the 
Western Military Institute. The 
Springs never before presented so 
gorgeous and festive a scene. The 
grand, the beautiful, the gay, the 
youthful, the aged, the brave, the 
high, the nonveaus enriches, blazing 
in diamonds, the poor aristocrats, 
haughty and cold, the eminent and 
insignificant, the literati and the ig- 
norant, the native and the foreign, 
the northman and the southron, 
thronged to participate in the festi- 
vities—to see and be seen. Colonel 
Bushrod Johnston, (who, as a Gene- 
ral, so distinguished himself in the 
late struggle of the South for liber- 
ty,) surrounded by his brilliant Fa- 
culty, moved to and fro amid the 
gay groups, gallant, affable, cour- 
teous, “the cynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes.” The Institute had re- 
flected honor upon him, and the de- 
voted regards of his cadets laid a 
laurel leaf upon his matchless brow, 
which no cold criticism of the cen- 
sorious, no biting sarcasm of the en- 
vious, could wither or remove. 

The looped iridescent draperies 
on the walls, the flashing lights, the 
flowing, airy robes, the glittering 
uniforms, the rich music pulsing the 
air, all combined to present an un- 
rivaled scene of brilliancy and beau- 
ty; and the gleaming stylus of Time 
might never point to a brighter tri- 
umph, in all its calendar of years, 
than the one enacted and enjoyed 
by thousands on this balmy, sum- 
mer night in June. 

Among the invited guests were 
the Mayburys. They had lived in 
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@ very retired manner—seldom go- 
ing out, and more seldom receiving 
—and at first there was little hope 
entertained that the “beautiful Mrs. 
Maybury,” of whom so much was 
said, and whom so few had seen, 
would grace the hall with her pre- 
sence ; but a little note addressed 
to Mr. Maybury, independent of the 
invitation of the Faculty, 
**In a@ woman’s handwriting—containing 
half-guessed . 
An odor of violets faint as the spring, 
And coquettish.y sealed with a small sig- 
net ring,” 


caused him to accept. Accordingly, 
the family carriage, at a late hour, 
wound up the rocky road leading to 
the court of the Springs, and with 
great ceremony, beneath a battery 
of bright eyes, Mr. Maybury alight- 
ed with his wife, and escorted her, 
with punctillious politeness, into the 
main hall, and on to the “ ladies’ 
reception room,” where, throwing 
aside her heavy French opera cloak, 
and adjusting the rich folds of her 
white satin robe, and the tendrils 
of myrtle leaves and orange blos- 
soms nestling amid the lace on her 
boson, she, after a short delay, re- 
joined him. 

“O, dear Mr. Maybury, I am so 
glad you have come!” said Ethel 
Zane, ceasing abruptly in the pi- 
rouette of an entrancing German 
waltz, and springing forward to 
greet them as they entered the 
ball-room. “ And this is your wife ? 
Ah! Mrs. Maybury, you must not 
regard me as a stranger, for your 
husband and I were the best friends 
in the world all the gay season at 
Point Clear last year. Were we 
not, Mr. Maybury ?” 

But Mr. Maybury vouchsafed no 
reply to her light, flowing, irresisti- 
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ble gaiety. His eyes were wander- 
ing restlessly from group to group, 
but he was soon recalled to a con- 
sciousness that he was forgetful of 
his role. Congratulations and com- 
pliments, customary upon such oc- 
casions, were showered upon him 
and his bride by his numerous 
circle of friends and acquaintances, 
all of which he received with a 
charming suavity, and a sparkling 
persiflage which was encored again 
and again. But Ion, unaccustomed 
to such scenes, amid strangers, felt 
chilled and embarrassed, and, at- 
tempting to veil these emotions, she 
presented an exterior of hauteur, 
which repelled all courtesies as ef- 
fectually as Culloden destroys the 
white-sailed ship, careering, like a 
storm-tossed groylau, over the 
waves right against its rocky reef. 
Never one cheering word or smile 
did she receive from her husband 
to strengthen and encourage her to 
the utmost, while she passed 
through the fiery ordeal which con- 
fronts every uninitiated fashion- 
able, and which must be endured, 
as a refining process, before the 
sign and seal of bon-ton is set upon 
the brow, like a gleaming signet of 
heartlessness and wrong. And all 
this was noted by the throng of so- 
cial devotees, who are ferocious 
after reputations as the hideous, 
dusky Gallas after their panting 
human victims! Ah! indeed is the 
world “like an Egyptian pitcher of 
tamed vipers, each struggling to 
get its ,head above the others!” 
And envy, more hideous than Ioe’s 
gad-fly, more terrible than Abys- 
sinia’s Saltsalya, goes on through 
civilization, stinging and poisoning 
ad libitum the good, the great, the 
brave and beautiful. 
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Later in the evening Ion beheld 
her husband, down the length of 
the festive hall, bending over a 
rarely beautiful woman in an atti- 
tude of passionate devotion. It is 
superfluous to designate that wo- 
man as Ruby Clare, the “belle of 
the ball.” After a few moments of 
conversation—earnest, half-entreat- 
ing, upon the part of the beauty— 
stern, wholly dissenting, upon the 
part of Mr. Maybury—they both 
rose, and passed out upon the ve- 
randah. And Ion’s heart articulat- 
ed, in a low, dreamy murmur: 

‘*My retribution is, that to the last, 

I have o’errated, too, my power to cope 
With this fierce thought—that life must be 

all passed 

Without life’s hope.” 

Then, suddenly turning to her 
attendant preux chevalier, she said, 
casually pointing her fan over her 
shoulder, without turning her head: 
“Mr. Zane, do tell me who that 
lovely creature is! She is so fair, 
she seems unreal!” 

Richard Zane understood her, 
for his eyes had unweariedly follow- 
ed the undulating grace of that 
vanishing form, and he was about 
to reply, when the sweet, clear voice 
of his sister, who had caught that 
low, murmured quotation on the 
red lips, now coined to smiles, pre- 
vented him, as she stepped up be- 
side Mrs. Maybury, and lightly 
rested her small, gloved hand upon 
the polished ivory of her bare 
shoulder: 

“Now, dear Mrs. Maybury, you 
will accuse me of idle flattery—per- 
haps presumption—when I tell you 
yonder lady is my cousin, Ruby 
Clare, a renowned belle, but that 
she is not one-half as beautiful as 
you are; for she has not your holy 
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expression! She is too earthly. 
Her eyes blaze too much, while one 
looking into yours, feels that lan- 
guage is superfluous. Why, your 
eyes’ expression vary like an April 
sky—bright and joyous sometimes, 
as if the spring birds sang, and the 
flowers blossomed beneath their ra- 
diant sunshine, or deepening to a 
twilight softness and languor that 
makes the silence beautiful.” 

“Enthusiast,” said Ion, smiling, 
while her hand instinctively sought 
the gloved hand on her shoulder. ~ 

“No, I am not an enthusiast, 
save in my love for the beautiful— 
radiant—but Mr. Maybury showed 
a still better taste in his selection of 
a wife than the world thought he 
would do, when last season at Point 
Clear, they gave him a ‘bright, par- 
ticular star,’ and thought he’d wed 
it,” said Ethel, with a merry little 
laugh, 

The smile died away from Ion’s 
face, and the ten thousand evils 
which leaped to life from Pandora's 
box, in the early days of her mar- 
riage, “ wriggled down,” like Lamia, 
and preyed upon her famished heart. 

Ruby Clare and Mr. Maybury 
stood upon the east end of the ve- 
randah, where a great oak swayed 
its waving plumes over the gleam- 
ing balustrade, starred here and 
there with golden fire-flies, and the 
yellow lamp 


«The glow-worm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to the green bower at night.” 


The air around was redolent with 
the sweets, and lights, and music of 
the grand ball, but that one spot 
was consecrated to shade and silence, 
and love, as profound as ever veiled 
the retirement of Phrygian glades, 
or the silvery olive haunts of Attica, 
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or the date palm forests of Auii Se- 
lah. 

“Ruby, sing to me, just one song, 
as you used to do, when I would 
row you over the rippling tide in 
the little gilded gondola, riding in 
the waves like a cockle-shell, a year 
ago this June,” said Clive Maybury, 
letting his hand fall with a delicious, 
thrilling, lingering pressure on the 
round, white arm that rested on the 
balustrade. And Ruby Clare, car- 
ried away by the wonderful witchery 
of the scene, the summer night, the 
memories in her own soul, the mes- 
meric touch and glance of the man 
beside her, lifted up her voice and 
sang to a plaintive, sad, soavemente 
French air, Moore’s lines to his ina- 
morata : 

‘* Hear me but once, while o’er the grave 
In which our love lies cold and dead, 


I count each flatt’ring hope he gave 
Of joys now lost, and hopes now fled. 


Who could have thought the smile he wore, 
When first we met, would fade away? 
Or that a chill would e’er come o’er 
Those eyes so bright, through many a 
day?” 


Suddenly breaking off, while a sob 
heaved her snowy breast, whose out- 
line Clive Maybury saw in the moon- 
light so plainly, she said, with a pas- 
sionate sadness, absolutely indes- 
cribable : 

“T have no friends, and care to 


possess none. I care no more for 
the world, now, Clive, because I am 
so grievously disappointed in its 
people, perhaps. Henceforth, its 
motive power and mine will so great- 
ly differ, I have no hope for the fu- 
ture unaccompanied with a fear that 
clouds it.” 

And the desolate, despairing ges- 
ture she made, as she brought her 
two fair hands together, made Clive 
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Maybury turn away and groan hea- 
vily. 

“Ruby, Ruby, you will never for- 
give me; and oh! my destiny, my 
destiny! I am miserable as you are.” 

“Forgive you, Clive, beloved Clive, 
I have nothing to forgive. You 
were obeying your destiny, and 
therefore musi not rebel. You must 
change. Think it not strange that I 
should say so—I who loved you so ; 
alas! who shall always do so. But 
you must cling to no shadows. What 
has been bright in the past, what is 
sad to-day, cast into the waves of 
Lethe! Let your poor, human 
heart”—(here he reached out his 
arms and clasped her closely to his 
breast)—“let it be one dream of 
beauty, and, darling, mine, perhaps, 
crushed, will prove the poet’s truth 
who wrote that a woman’s broken 
heurt— 


‘* Like flowers in spicy vases thrown, 

Some odor doth yet exhale, 

Their fragrance when in air ’tis blown, 

Breathes sweeter on the gale. 

Like faded flowers, each parted bliss, 

Let memory keep without alloy, 
When by-gone days have left but this, 

The perfume of departed joy.” 

Slowly letting all the wealth of 
her glittering tresses shake loose 
over his shoulder, “showering gold 
in his hand as he smoothed them,” 
she continued in a low, sweet, tear- 
ful voice : 

“Forget all that would make you 
less strong, less true, less noble. 
Cast aside these memories ; they are 
worthless, miserable funguses now, 
that must not cling to your glorious 
life. If necessary, use the pruning- 
knife ; if the case is very dangerous, 
allow me to use the scalpel. I pro- 
mise you not to falter, even though 
it be two-edged.” As for myself, I 
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can and will suffer ; but I am a wo- 
man.” 

“Oh! my God! my God! how 
can I give her up? My darling! 
my only one! Oh! I cannot—mise- 
ry and mourning, I cannot!” moan- 
ed the almost maddened man. 

“Clive, my own Clive! be calm. 
Remember where we are. You will 
expose yourself—you will expose 
me. There, I hear Cousin Dick 
coming now. I will leave you. Be 
calm, for my sake.” 

For one instant she yielded her- 
self to his passionate embrace—for 
one instant her quivering hand nes- 
tled in his, for one instant she gave 
the ripe crimson of her lip to the 
mad, eager, thrilling pressure of his 
own fevered ones; then breaking 
from his trembling grasp, grown 
childish weak, she sprang away, and 
gliding up a flight of stairs, stood 
on tip-toe, reaching far over the ba- 
lustrade, as if striving to catch a 
rich cluster of Persian jasmine that 
had crept along the gnarled limbs 
of the giant oak, and burst into 
snowy blossom here and there, 
sweeter than the breath of Sabaea’s 
spices, while she warbled an aria 
from the Opera of Ernani. 

“ Cousin Dick,” she called out sud- 
denly, as if just discovering his pre- 
sence, “you are just the one I want 
of all others. Come, gather this 
spray, this rare spray of jasmine 
clinging and swaying here, like a 
cluster of pearls, I want it for my 
hair.” 

Richard Zane’s cold face lighted 
up, as he hastened towards her. 

“Are you alone, gem of Giam- 
schid? I fancied it was impossible 
for the ‘belle of the ball’ to have 
time to retire into shade dense 
enough for a modest nun to select 
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to count her rosary in, and nod over 
the decades. Where is your es- 
cort ?” 

Ruby shivered, and looking round 
her, said in an absent way : 

“TI was so warm, I asked Mr. May- 
bury to bring me hither ; and then 
dubbing him my Ganymede, sent 
him to get—not a cup of silver dew 
—but a veritable lemon-ice ; but I 
have cooled off, so I don’t believe I 
want it. Tell me, will you gather 
the jasmine for me?” 

“On one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“You say it is for your hair—let 
me ask you to wear it on your bo- 
som—it is my favorite flower.” 

“Certainly I will, Cousin Rich- 
ard—if it isto be your love-gift,” 
said Ruby, with a conscious blush, 
visible even by the moon-light. 

A moment later, and the strong 
man, with trembling hand, held the 
spray of perfume towards her, then 
suddenly bending, he pressed his 
lips upon her rounded shoulder, 
gleaming under the glittering 
threads of yellow hair, like a Cauca- 
sian snow-bank lit by the golden 
kiss of a setting sun. 

Ruby turned, without a word, and 
walked off towards the lighted ball- 
room, but her cousin springing af- 
ter her, overtook her, and catching 
her hand, said, with passionate 
wretchedness in eye and voice : 
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“Oh! Ruby, don’t be angry with 
me for yielding to the good angel in 
my sin-darkened heart—and loving 
you with a med idolatry due oniy 
to God!” 

Ruby was touched in spite of her- 
s-lf, and pressing his hand softly, 
while she flashed a Circian glance 
from her dark, dreamy eyes, she 
whispered : 

“Tam not angry, dear Richard, 
and turned from you only because 
I feared some one had witnessed the 
sweetness of your caress. Water- 
ing-places are so terrible for gossip. 
You forget how I abhor indiscre- 
tion—eh ?” 

Eluding the clasp of his arm, she 

sprang before him like a radiant Pe- 
ri, fresh from the Garden of Para- 
dise ; but at the ball-room door she 
paused, and waited for him to escort 
her into the brilliant hall. 
’ Clive Maybury had watched the 
whole scene from his leafy covert, 
and turning to the gibbering demon 
of jealousy at his elbow, he regis- 
tered an oath, under the blazing, 
summer stars, through his clenched 
teeth : 

“Scoundrel! she is mine! and by 
all the gods, though I am denied 
possession of her, I’ll murder the 
man that dares to win her!” 


*<Oh ! how bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another man’s eyes,” 
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MAUNDERINGS. 


1—Philosophy of History—Romance of History—Muhlbach’s “ Romances” — 
Woman—The Woman and the Poet—Home-ric Poetry and O. W. 


Holmes—Semitae Fediculorum. 


“Facts are stubborn things.” So 
say the proverb-mongers ; but there 
was never a greater mistake. It is 
not facts that are stubborn, but your 
“man of facts,” with his notions and 
prejudices as to their proper signi- 
ficance and interpretation. The 
facts themselves are susceptible of 
being moulded, under skillful mani- 
pulation, into almost any imagina- 
ble shape with the utmost possible 
diversity of meaning. More than 
three hundred and fifty years ago a 
learned and ingenious Italian, one 
Machiavel, discovered the admira- 
ble ductility and malleability of the 
material out of which the uncouth 
structures of historical narrative had 
been built—the monuments of the 
dead centuries—and forthwith set 
himself to work, pulling of them 
down and “reconstructing” them 
“in accordance with my policy.” 
Well, let us thank him ; up to his 
day history had been a mere “ nar- 
rative of events,” (see the Diction- 
ary); now itis a philosophy ;” and 
the manipulation of “ facts” has been 
developed into a Fine Art. 

“The Philosophy of History !”— 
whatis it? The fabled Proteus were 
its fittest impersonation; fornoteven 
that interesting individual could 
have had more, or more widely di- 
verse, appearances. To Alison, with 
his countless volumes of windy rhet- 
oric, it might fairly be assumed to 


mean the philosophy of Toryism and 
the Divine Right of Kings ; to Bos- 
suet, with his “ Histoire Universelle,” 
or to Chateaubriand, it should 
teach the hidden secrets of God’s 
providence in the complicated thread 
of human affairs; to Voltaire the 
philosophy of history was the histo- 
ry of philosophy; to Carlyle it would 
appear to signify the philosophy of 
boot-licking imaginary heroes; to 
Hume, or to Gibbon, it would mean 
philosophy antagonistic to revealed 
religion ; while to the future histo- 
rian of “the best government the 
world ever saw” what strange guise 
may it not assume? All former theo- 
ries from the “ facts of history” (so- 
called) in support of this or that 
system of government or national 
polity, are here most utterly demo- 
lished ; and naught remains but the 
philosophy of “progress,” as ex- 
pounded and illustrated by the “ Par- 
ty of Grand Moral Ideas,”—the 
science of anarchy ; the arts of the 
demagogue ; the unnatural union of 
Despotism and Democracy, or—the 
inscrutable Providence of God Him- 
self, before which all our pet philo- 
sophies and theories are swept away 
like chaff. 

It were the common boast of men 
like Hunter, Sheridan, and Sher- 
man, while engaged in their damna- 
ble work of arson, pillage, rapine 
and murder, that they were “ mak- 
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ing History.” God save the mark! 
—but so they were. And the histo- 
ry they made is yet to be written. 
Shall we leave the writing of it sole- 
ly to them? Shall our children be 
taught by the books we buy for their 
instruction that their fathers were 
miscreants and traitors worthy of 
the halter? There is not a Southron 
but will indignantly answer: “ No ; 
that shall never be.” But let us 
see: History does not always wear 
the staid and sober garb that prop- 
erly, or improperly, pertains to her 
judicial office; nor are her truths 
and teachings to be found only in 
the imposing folio volumes, the gild- 
ed semblance of which occasioned 
us in childhood a disappointment so 
bitter and astounding,—when hav- 
ing attained, at imminent risk of a 
broken neck, the very topmost shelf 
of the paternal library, in our eager 
quest of knowledge—which, to us, 
meant pictures—we laid triumphant 
hands upon “ The History of Asia—2 
vols—vol. 1; vol. 2,” and found it to 
be—naught but “leather and pru- 
nella”—a painted lie! Ah! what a 
painful glimpse into the mysteries— 
the hollowness—the falsehood of the 
great, unknown world does that dis- 
covery of our childhood afford! No, 
my friends; the Muse of History—like 
other ladies of better reputation— 
has her every-day clothes—her cali- 
coes they may be called—the colors 
of which, though brilliant, are some- 
times “fast,” and will “wash ;” there 
are‘the magazines, newspapers, and 
novels of the day. Now, the thing to 
wonder at—the shame of the south- 
ern people—is this, that while the 
very few periodicals of a literary 
character in our midst, established 
by southern men for the South, are 
languishing and (in some instances) 
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actually dying for the want of sup- 
port, there is more money spent by 
our own people for northern maga- 
zines and papers than would suffice 
to keep all our own periodicals afloat 
and establish more. Do you qnes- 
tion the truth of this assertion? 
Enquire of any respectable news- 
dealer, and your doubts will be re- 
moved. But we had nearly lost 
sight of our mutton! 

Whatever may be the real worth 
of this much talked-of, but little un- 
derstood, “ philosophy of history,”— 
and unquestionably there is “some- 
thing in it,”—I am compelled to ad- 
mit, for my own part, that my pre- 
ference leans very decidedly toward 
the good, old-fashioned style of.nar- 
rative, wherein the writer does not 
stop to digest, to compare, to corre- 
late, to generalize, analyze, moral- 
ize, or to manipulate his lies in any 
way whatever; butsimply “tellsthe _ 
story as ’twas told to him,” and nei- 
ther-attempts to draw conclusions 
from the past nor to hazard prophe- 
cies for the future. It may be, as 
is often declared, that many of the 
so-called facts of history are, in all 
probability, the veriest fictions ; but 
what of that? It by no means fol- 
lows that because they are untrue, 
they are therefore worthless; and 
they become harmful only under the 
manipulations of your modern po- 
litical philosopher who will attempt 
to build his theories on such shadowy 
foundations. Some would-be smart 
man has lately discovered that Wil- 
liam Tell is a myth—the story of his 
heroism fable; and, by the thought- 
less and the igno ant, has been ap- 
planded for his discovery ; but after 
all due compliments are paid his re- 
search and acumen, who would not 
rather be the inventor of such a'fa- 
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ble than the critic who exposes it? 
There is a class of people in this 
world—unfortunately numerous 
class—who pride themselves upon 
their skepticism or incredulity ; but 
while skeptical of good, of evil, for 
the most part, they seem credulous 
enough. He must have been one 
of this sort who said to me, not long 
ago, a self-complaisant smile which 
could have been induced only by 
the consciousness of superior wis- 
dom lighting up his countenance the 
while, like a sun-beam on a cucum- 
ber, that he totally disbelieved the 
story of the Spartans at Thermopyle; 
and, strange as it may appear to you, 
intelligent reader, his scle reason 
for disbelieving it was because, in 
his opinion, it was—a lie! To my 
mind, there is but one other thing 
quite so absurd and ridiculous, and 
contemptible, as the sharp-no:ed 
‘researches’ of these critical ferrets; 
that is, the wordy wrfare of your 
commentators on the text of Shakspeare! 
O, ye thinkers that ye think !—ye 
mousing, carping piddlers in litera- 
ture, tell me, I pray, supposing that 
some learned F. R. S., a savant of 
the Parisian Academy of Sciences, 
should electrify you by solving the 
vexed question touching the exist- 
ence of a fifth joint in a tad-pole’s 
tail, d’ye think the “discovery” 
would materially enhance or lessen 
the price of frog-soup in the “Res- 
taurant de I’ Univers ?” 

Truth, philosophic truth—the first 
in the glorious and ever-blessed Trini- 
ty of Nature, “ The True, the Beauti- 
ful and the Good” — is as widely dif- 
ferent from mere veracity as false- 
hood is from fable, or the parables 
of our Saviour. Though this is so 
obvious that it will. probably be de- 
nied by none, it has been ignored 


or lost sight of by modern histo- 
rians to a most lamentable extent. 
The “conscientious” historian has in- 
exorably rejected every incident, 
every story of the past which was 
not authenticated beyond the slia- 
dow of a doubt,—no matter how . 
beautiful ; no matter how true and 
useful the moral lesson it might em- 
body or convey—until his bouk be- 
came a mere bag of “facts,” about as 
entertaining and instructive as an 
antiquarian’s collection of coins and 
medals. The “ philosophic” histo- 
rian has been quite as diligent in 
the sifting of his “facts” as the 
other ; and has displayed the most 
commendable ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement and collation thereof ; 
the difference being that he rejects 
without scruple only those which 
cannot be hammered into the chinks 
of his politico-philosophic theories ; 
and so we have a philosophic history! 
Of the two, I would prefer—nei- 
ther ! 

Touching the real value of the 
“facts of history”—of what slight- 
est import is it, for example, whe- 
ther Cesar crossed a certain little 
rivulet on the first, or on the jifleenth 
day of the month? Obviously none 
at all. But were.it possible for us 
to know his thoughts—the wild, tu- 
multuous hopes and fears that 
thronged his mighty brain ere tak- 
ing that premier pas that was to 
make or mar him—the step which 
was to cost him life and honor as 
an unsuccessful free-booter, or send 
his name and fame as “ the foremost 
man of all this world” forever 
“echoing down the corridors of 
time ;” this, I say, would be a lesson 
worth learning. The Hon. Andrew 
Stevenson—minister to the Court of 
St. James during Jackson’s admin- 
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istration—was present at a dinner 
party in London when the post-pran- 
dial conversation turned upon the 
great battles of antiquity. Having 
listened for some time in silence, 
Mr. 8. at length considered it “ his 
time to say something,” which he 
did as follows: “Gentlemen, you 
may say what you please; but in 
my Opinion the battle of the Rubicon 
was the greatest battle ever fought!” 
He has been much ridiculed for a 
faux pas exhibiting an ignorance so 
strange in one occupying his exalted 
position ; and probably it was a 
gross mistake as he meant it; but a 
bon mot if properly interpreted. And 
so, too, what matter it to us whe- 
ther he sank under seven dagger- 
thrusts or ten; whether he was mur- 
dered on an empty stomach, or post 
prandium? That he was slain by 
his false friend Brutus—a man of as 
much ambition as himself, but less 
courage—and that he fell at the feet 
of Pompey’s statue ; whether these 
be historic veracities, ‘** facts,” or fan- 
cies, they are poetic truths; and, as 
being such, are more suggestive— 
more pregnant of interest—better 
worthy the study of youth than a 
hundred dry facts that mean nothing 
and teach less. As to that magnifi- 
cent funeral oration—well ; if Mark 
didn’t deliver it, taut pis pour lui! 
to borrow the elegant phraseology 
of our friends over the border, “he 
had orter done it.” And, in my 
humble judgment, Master Willie of 
Avon was quite as reliable a histo- 
rian as the rest of them. I’ve no 
patience with your “ strict construc- 
tion” critics who condemn, for exam- 
ple, our dear old school-mate Livy 
for putting imaginary speeches in 
the mouths of his military heroes on 
the eve of battle. They are eloquent, 
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and therefore true! These men have, 
doubtless, tho very best of reason 


for being skeptical of such grand 
heroism, for instance, as that dis- 
played by Horace Cocles at the 
Bridge: for my part, I choose to be- 
lieve it in spite of them. Said one 
to Napoleon: “Ces ouvrager ne sout 
par que de l’imagination.” “ De l’im- 
agination!” he replied,—“ He bien, 
c’est limagination qui domine le 
monde.” And this truth must be 
acknowledged and regarded, ere we 
can ever have history as it should be. 
When the right man comes to put his 
hand, head and heart to the task, 
the world’s history will read more 
like romance, or some grand epic 
poem, than the ponderous volumes 
which we have hitherto not read, 
but laboriously and vainly studied. 

Holding the views which I have 
endeavored thus roughly to indicate 
rather than to express—extravagant 
as they may be deemed by the Jilile 
Machiavels of the day—it would be 
impossible not to be more than 
pleased with ' 


Muhlbach’s Historical Romances. 


Who does not remember the plea- 
sure afforded us during the war by 
that accomplished southern lady, 
Madame de V. Chandon, in her ele- 
gant translation of “‘ Joseph the Se- 
cond and His Court?” That tho 
work should be a success was natu- 
rally to have been expected ; for, at 
the time of its appearance, a new 
book was as rich and rare a treat as 
iced champagne ; but that the work 
had far more to recommend it than 
mere novelty will be thankfully ad- 
mitted by everybody—for, indeed, 
everybody read it, even the soldiers 
in camp; and many a cold and 
cheerless bivouac fire was stirred up 


ee 


a 
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to cast more light upon its pages ; 
which light was thence reflected to 
the hearts of the weary watchers, 
The pleasant task of translating 
these charming bocks seems natu- 
rally to devolve upon the fairer sex, 
whose delicacy of sensibilities and 
refinement of taste best fit them, in 
truth, both to appreciate beauties 
in the original, and to transfer them 
to another language. The transla- 
tion of the next that appeared in 
this series of “ Romances”—Frede- 
rick the Great and His Court—was 
also the work of woman’s pen ; and, 
without attempting invidious com- 
parisons as to the respective merits 
of the various translations, it is 
enough to say that Mrs. Coleman 
has given, of a most admirable work 
—in many respects, perhaps, the 
best of the series—a translation 
which in graceful ease of style, nice 
perception of idiomatic equivalents 
and smoothness of diction, it would 
be difficult to rival, not possible to 
surpass. It possesses in an eminent 
degree that rarest merit of a trans- 
lation—it does not read like one. 
So much for the translations, as 
such. As to the books themselves, 
considered as galleries of portraits, 
highly colored, perhaps, but beauti- 
fully true to nature and executed in 
the Lighest style of art—too much 
praise cannot be awarded them: the 
very atmosphere of voluptuous and 
splendid courts pervades them ; the 
delicate perfumes of the boudoir— 
the rustling of silken dresses—the 
whispered words of love and in- 
trigue—the flash of wit, the sparkle 
of diamonds, and the softer but 
more lustrous light of woman’s eyes 
—all, allare here. They are exqui- 
sitely beautiful works of art ; they 
embody much of the very romance 


of history; but—“ Historical Ro- 
mances” they are not ; nor can they 
be, by any stretch of courtesy—not 
even the courtesy due their writer 
as a woman—fairly placed in that 
category, no more than a box of un- 
strung pearls can be fairly styled a 
necklace. It is not enough to select 
the notable personages of history ; 
dress them in attractive garb, and 
exhibit them in a sort of panora- 
mic “dissolving view” to the public. 
As the pearls must be strung to make 
a necklace, so, too, must the charac- 
ters of Madame Mubibach’s books 
be brought together in some closer 
relation than that of mere juxtapo- 
sition in time and place ; and this 
must be done by means of that very 
essential element of the modern 
“Romance” called a plot, ere the 
name of “Romance” will properly 
apply to the portraiture of the per- 
sonages and the narrative of trans- 
actions in which they bore a part. 
This “little circumstance” seems to 
have entirely escaped the attention 
of the fair authoress.* 

Yes; I am aware that Smollet, 
and. the writers of his day and class, 
wrote novels without “ plots ;” but, 
when I am ready to tumble into fits 
of ecstatic admiration over the 
“charming simplicity” of the Poet 
Laureate’s “Ode to an Owl,” or a 
Sonnet to a Brick-bat by some am- 
bitious imitator—when I am enabled 
to discover that such things are 
poems, then, and not till then, will 





* It is to be presumed that she is young, 
and if young, of course fair, from the evi- 
dent zeal and gusto with which she des- 
cribes the wicked pranks of the little Blind 
God, ’specially in those interesting ‘situ- 
ations”’-—abounding, for example, in ‘‘Hen- 
ry VIII.”—where good morals seem to be 
at a discount 
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Tadmit that there is romance, in 
such ollapodridal dishes of filth and 
blasphemy as Roderick Random and 
Count Factom. It is the fashion to 
praise these books, and many do so 
who have never even tried to read 
them. Witin them? Yes. Learn- 
ing and Wisdom? Yes; so, too, 
there are grains of corn in a dung- 
hill; and ’tis said there are costly 
jewels to be found in New York 
sewers; but he must needs be covet- 
ous of riches who seeks them through 
such filthy channels. Faugh! It 
seems almost like sacrilege to men- 
tion such obscene things in the same 
breath with the delicate creations of 
woman's genius. Yet, to my shame 
be it said, there was a time (I pray 
the reader to believe that it was very 
long ago) when I was wont to as- 
sert—in the apodictical manner pe- 
culiar ty fools—that the writing of 
books was net the forte of woman ; 
that God designed her for a teacher 
of children—not to instruct the 
lords of creation, and many other 
absurdities of the same sort. Thanks 
to the teachings of woman, I have 
reason to hope that I’ve grown some- 
what wiser since that time. Why, 
bless their sweet souls! what is it 
they can’t do well, except voting and 
making political speeches? If Pan- 
dora’s box held all the miseries of 
life and “all the ills that flesh is heir 
to,” it must not be forgotten that 
there was something at the bottom 
which amply compensated for the 
whole. 

“The noblest study of mankind 
is—woman.” There! Had the au- 
thor o: that line been as good a poet 
as he was a skillful translator ; had 
his soul been fired with that fervid, 
passionate love of truth and beanty 
and goodness which the poet alone 
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is privileged to feel and to suffer; 
and, above all, had he been more of 
a man—had something of the vir as 
well as the Homo entered into his 
composition, then assuredly the ne- 
cessity for correcting, as above, 
“one of the finest lines in the Eng- 
lish language” had never arisen; and 
Abel Wearifoot would have lost the 
applause and credit which is justly 
due him for the emendation! “To 
gild refined gold—to paint the lily,” 
hath been justly accounted a “ waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess,” So, too, 
the praise of woman may be deemed 
superfluous ; yet, to the devout wor- 
shipper, as I claim to be, the task is 
still a pleasant one. O, woman!— 
In that little, soft dissyllable is em- 
bodied the germ and real exponent 
of nineteen-twentieths of all that is 
good and true and beautiful in this 
little world of ours. (N. B—AsI 
have not figured it out, I do not in- 
sist on the proportions above given 
as being exact ; but I consider that 
to be “about the figure.”) She is 
at once the inspiration and the text, 
the soul and body, of the highest 
and noblest poetry in every lan- 
guage of the earth. It is question- 
able whether we do not Gerive, either 
directly or by association, all our 
ideas of beauty and purity from her, 
as their natural source and most ex- 
alted manifestation; and it is, at 
least, not extravagant to say, that 
the ideal woman is, of all subjects, 
the best adapted to poetic expres- 
sion, whether in verse, music, paint- 
ing, romance, or the sculptor’s art. 
From Juliet’s passion to the “ pro- 
verbial” twaddle of Tupper ; from 
the glories of Raphael and Angelo 
to the coarse caricatures of Hogarth 
and Cruikshank ; from the divinest 
creations of Phidias and Praxitiles 
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to Artemus Ward’s “ wonderful wax 
figgers” of the New England philo- 
sophers—God save the mark !—Ben- 
jamin Franklin and P. T. Barnum ; 
from the soul-subduing strains of 
the Hymn to the Virgin Mary rising 
heavenward in unison with the tune- 
ful thunder of some grand old ca- 
thedral organ, to the grunts and 
squeaks of “The Little Pig Under 
the Bed,” with an accompaniment 
of banjo and bones, may be “ but a 


_ step ;” if so, "tis just the “step” 


which was taken by the “Lakers” 
when, impelled by a morbid craving 
after originality, and by wounded 
self-love trying to conceal its misan- 
thropy under Utopian schemes for 
the reformation of society—i. e., for 
persuading all the other foxes to 
wear short tails!—they left behind 
them the legitimate sphere of poetry, 
and either entered upon a bloomless 
desert of hard, cold intellectuality, 
or else plunged incontinently to the 
dreary bathos and pitiable drivel of 
—. g., Thoughts on Seeing the Cows 
Come Home; or, Lines, suggested 
by a flock of geese. 

* Outside barbarian,” am I? De- 
void of taste? Well, so be it; the 
reader will at least give me credit 
for candor. That very Prince of 
Talkers—provided he have the talk 
all to himself—Oliver W. Holmes, a 
man who ought to have been born 
in the South by the way, while ad- 
mitting the fact that [the soil of] 
his well-beloved NewEngland doesn’t 
grow poets—and, verily, the true 
song-bird is a “rara avis” even amid 
the “foles languescent and arid 
rames” of “ Bosting Common”—still 
offers, as sufficient to account there- 
for, the wandering propensities of 
his people. “‘ We Yankees,” he says, 
“are a kind of gypsies” — (peddlers 


would be nearer the mark)—“a me. 
chanical and migratory race. A poet 
wants a home. He can dispense 
with an apple-parer and a reaping- 
machine,” Now, for a splinter of 
Piymouth Rock, this is plausible, 
isn’t it? Particularly when we con- 
sider the stay-at-home habits of the 
troubadours, the minstrels, and min- 
nesingers of the olden time, and 
that old Homer himself appears to 
have had so many “homes” as to 
render it impossible to determine at 
this day to which one he was most 
attached. No, Professor, this will 
hardly “do.” Let me whisper to 
you the true reason: It is because 
you have no women there. Doubt- 
less you have many virtuous and 
“talented” females of the genus ho- 
mo ; but there is reason to believe 
that the woman as God designed 
her--the gentle, trusting, womanly 
woman—the sweet help-meet for 
man, not his rival in the political 
arena, and his antagonist in all the 
relations of life, is as rare in New 
England as is the poet. Without 
the one the other cannot thrive. 
Be it understood, indulgent reader, 
that I do not prefer the claim of ab- 
solute originality in the foregoing 
observation touching the character 
of New England women. ‘Tis suffi- 
cient for my purpose if it be ac- 
knowledged true ; and that it is true 
may be quite well illustrated, if not 
proven, by a pertinent reference to 
the very writer from whom I have 
just quoted. What one among the 
many thousands who have read 
“The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table,” has not loved the sweet girl, 
the “ golden blonde” there portray- 
eyed under the fanciful and poetic 
name of Iris? For it is, indeed, a 
portrait of surpassing loveliness. 
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But, alas! even here the “ finishing 
touch”—(a “finisher” in more senses 
than one)—the scratch of the finger- 
nail, without which she were too 
womanly for Boston, must, forsooth, 
be added. One single line, no more, 
the merest hint that she was “ gift- 
ed” with the power of clairvoyance, 
or second-sight, and lo! in the place 
of the lovely woman stands a “ fe- 
male phenomenon!” O, shame! 
that the noblest manifestations of 
the Almighty Thought should be so 
wantonly marred and travestied !— 
that the incarnate poem of God 
Himself should be so parodied! Yet 
thus it is. One would sooner ex- 
pect to hear of Iris next as a popu- 
lar lecturer on spiritualism, or free- 
loveism, than to see her the wife of 
a man, and that man a Marylander. 
It may be possible for some—for 
myself it is not— to feel a degree of 
admiration, if not approval, for the 
intellect of an Anna Dickinson or a 
Lucy Stone, while they wonder at 
the “ Revelations” of a Maria Monk, 
and the audacious cunning of the 
Rochester Foxes ; but I hazard no- 
thing in asserting that the most 
abandoned “ Milliner from Bath,” or 
even a Chevalier d’ Eon, would bet- 
ter perform the duties of a wife and 
a mother; yet such creatures are 
fair types, the very patterns, of New 
England womanhood. 

Now, in the judgment of those 
highly respectable persons who es- 
chew “ strong language” altogether, 
with whom “ reely /” is made to stand 
in lieu of all expletives and super- 
latives whatsoever—this will doubt- 
less seem a somewhat hasty and il- 
liberal expression of opinion—“ go- 
ing a leetle too fur,” they will say. 
The truth is—and it may as well be 
understood at once—that whatever 
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matter I may have occasion to refer 
to in the course of these ramblings, 
I propose to call it by its right name 
—whether that name be a “ proper” 
one or not; and this, too, in spite 
of the sickly existence, under care- 
ful cultivation, among a certain class 
of our people—by no means the 
highest or the best informed, fortu- 
nately—of a sort of false delicacy in 
the use of words, which, by the un- 
fortunates who are “troubled” with 
it, is supposed to indicate the per- 
fection of good breeding; wheveas, 
in truth, there is hardly to be found 
a more infallible test and evidence 
of a bad education and a vulgar 
mind. Without stopping to discuss 
a matter that is so well understood 
by those to whom I would address 
myself, or to enquire into the origin 
of this disgusting but very preva- 


-lent mental disease—though it seems 


hardly questionable but that it was 
begotten by hypocrisy out of the 
“ prurient prudery” of New England 
puritanism—it is enough for me to 
forewarn the reader that, for my 
part, I utterly abhor and detest it, 
as I do the flavor of wooden rutmegs, 
cedar hams, and all other Yankee 
notions, physical, metaphysical, me- 
chanical, educational, moral and po- 
litical; and while I shall always 
keep within the bounds of true de- 
licacy,—‘ Servo et servabo Platonis 
verecundiam( Scribendi” )--yet I hold 
also, to some extent, the Stoic mo to, 
“ quamque rem suo nomine appellare.’ 
In fine, “gentle reader,” if you are 
at all afflicted with the ailment above 
described, I beg to refer you to a 
letter written by one Mark Tully, of 
old time, to a friend of his, Paetus 
by name—Epis : ad Diversas ; Lb. 
IX., 22—wherein, if you can read 
Latin, you will find this whole mat 
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ter ably discussed—though in a lan- 
guage which has been “dead” so 
long as possibly to have become of- 
fensive. Cicero agrees with me. If 
you do not—well, why should we 
quarrel? Like the “ True Cerulean 
of the softer sex” immortalized by 
Boswell, you will probably find read- 
ing-matter better suited to your hy- 
perdelicate taste than these maun- 
derings of mine, in an expurgated 
edition of Webster’s big dictionary. 
To the dictionary I commend you 
and—adieu! So much by way of 
parenthesis and apology. 

Ah! what a relief to the nauseat- 
ed stomach, what a grateful sense of 
“the fitness of things” comes over 
one in turning away from those fun- 
gous, abnormal growths of the fer- 
tile but decomposing soil of New 
England “progressive” civilization, 
to the ever-blessed women of our 
own dear South-land; women to 
whom the former bear about as much 
resemblance as the glaring, odorless 
peony, or the poison-laden poppy, 
to the lily of the valley and fragrant 
mignonette ; or the gibbering mon- 
key-bird of Australia to “ ye gentle 
falcon” of the knightly days of yore; 
those days when men had nobler 
divinities to worship than the “ al- 
mighty dollar” and the “everlasting 
nigger ;” and could find a higher 
motive for devotion to their fellow- 
men than gain. 

‘4 propos des bottes”—there isa 
certain class of “nice young men” 
to whom a touch of the boot of com- 
mon sense and good taste might be 
beneficial just here ; but, as the pre- 
sence of ladies might be an obstacle 
in the way of its vigorous applica- 
tion, I would politely request my 
fnir readers—if curiosity, apart from 
auy charm in the matter or manner 


of these incoherent sentences, has 
prompted any such to accompany 
me thus far—to skip a few lines, and 
meet me on the next page. So!— 
thank you. Now, then, walk up to 
the bar, young gentleman—take off 
your hat—and show cause why you 
should not be laughed at by all true 
men for this—that you have got your 
hair parted in the middle! Is it 
merely an inordinate admiration of 
woman that has prompted you to 
imitate her? Go to! Imitate her 
virtues—her fortitude—her fidelity ; 
not her dress! Or is it that you de- 
sire to supplant your sweetheart in 
your own affections? But, serious- 
ly, the matter at issue is not the 
mere fact that this adolescens nobilis 
et perpulcher displays in the laying 
off of his via pediculorum so signal 
an evidence of skill as a tonsorial 
engineer ; his wits are, in all prob- 
ability, as well employed wool-ga- 
thering and “splitting hair” as in 
another way; but it is an indication 
of one of the most vicious and 
greatly-to-be-deprecated tendencies 
of the society of the day that this 
disgusting folly presents itself to the 
reflecting mind. Says Tertullian— 
* Nullum denique cultum a Deo in- 
terdictum invenio, nisi muliebris in 
viro ;” which, for the better under- 

standing of the nice young gentle- 
man for whose benefit it was writ- 

ten, may be rendered into English 

thus :—That there is nothing in 

dress or manners (cultus) so posi- 

tively forbidden by God Himself as 

that a man should ape the ways of 
woman. Take that to mind, my 

sweet youth, and ponder thereon. 

Let us not try to obliterate those 

little distinctions between the man 

and the woman which have been or- 

dained by God, and acknowledged 
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and confirmed by the wisdom of 
ages. Let us emulate her noble vir- 
tues ; let us take counsel of her for- 
titude in this the hour of our adver- 
sity ; for assuredly we thereby bet- 
ter show our admiration and appre- 
ciation of what is womanly in wo- 
man, than by these vain attempts, 
born of asickly, prurient, and emas- 
culated fancy, to encroach upon her 
dear prerogative of gentle beauty— 
venustas. For my part, I cannot 
look on such abominations with any 
degree of toleration. "Tis a shame- 
ful violation of things holy—a sacril- 
ege, and a disgrace to manhood. 
Twas not for nothing that in every 
age and clime, among barbarians as 
well as in civilized nations, the pro- 
per distinctions between the dress 
and manners of the sexes have been 
so clearly defined and rigorously en- 
forced, that the laws of Sparta, of 
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Athens, of Syracuse, of the Lo- 
crenses, and even of the Romans, 
forbad the wearing of flowers, parti- 
colored clothes, and all such “ fe- 
male fixins,” to any save women, 
eunuchs and actors; and that by 
the most ancient canons of the 
Church “es habillements des femmes 
etviant defendus aux Hommes, comme 
aux femmes les habits d’ Homme.” It 
is not without reason, I repeat, that 
the universal sense of mankind is 
disposed to regard with loathing and 
contempt the slightest tendency to- 
wards effeminacy in men : itself the 
diseased and poisonous growth of a 
rotting civilization, it becomes, in 
its turn, the prolific parent of vice 
and corruption. At best it is a silly 
fashion, well worthy of its origina- 
tor, (in this country)—John C. Fre- 
mont, 





GUESS WHO. 


[BY MRS. HELEN RICH.] 


I love a little dark-eyed maid, 

With hair of ebon gloss and shade, 
With lips of coral, and a grace 

In speech and form, and loving face, 
Ah! one a fairy prince might woo— 


Guess who. 


And oft with such a pensive charm 
In those sweet eyes, we take alarm 
Lest being hid from us may stand 
And beckon her to angel land. 

I know her name and so do you— 


Guess who. 


She sings like birds that soaring die, 
Such soft repose in lip and eye, 

I watch to see her slip from sight, 
Leaving my world in utter night. 





She loves me, but she loves not you 
Guess who, 








WHO KILLED KING COTTON? 


WHO KILLED KING COTTON? 


4 NEW VERSION oF “COCK ROBIN.” 


L 


Who killed King Cotton? 
*T,” said the ‘‘ Hub,” 
“ With my rub-a-dub, 
And Ex'ter Hall Club, 
I killed King Cotton.” 


mL 
Who saw him die? 
J,” said H. Greeley, 
* With heart stiff and steely ; 
And I shouted freely, 
As I saw him die.” 


pied 
Who caught his blood? 
*T,” said the ‘* Martyr,” 
* As I held the platter, 
And saw the brains spatter ¢ 
I caught his blood !” 


rv. 
Who'll make his shroud? 
*T,” said the **Rump,” 
“With my little hump, 
T'll make the thread jump, 
As I make his shroud.” 


v. 
Who'll dig his grave? 
“I,” said the nigger, 
‘*T'll be the grave-digger, 


Though I pulled not a trigger; 
Tili dig his grave.” 


vL 

Who'll be the parson? 

J," said Ward Beecher, 
‘Though the devil a teacher 
Am I for a preacher ; 

I'll be the parson.” 
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WHO KILLED KING COTTON? 


vil. 
Who'll be the clerk? 
**J,” said the Times, 
**T'll jingle the rhymes, 
When the ‘little bell’ chimes 3 
Tl be the clerk.” 


vin. 
Who'll carry him to the grave? 
“TJ,” said all Gotham, 
**For Boston, ‘Dod rot ’em, ’ 
Has knocked out the bottom ; 
Til carry him to the grave,” 


ba 
Who'll bear the torch? 
“J,” said Wilkes Booth, 
‘Though the devil, in sooth, 
And all hell rise up, both, 
T'll bear the torch.” 


= 

Who'll be chief mourner? 
**T, said the ‘nation,’ 
**For greenback inflation 
And nigger taxation, 
Make me chief mourner.” 


xi 
Who'll sing the song? 
**J,” said the noodle, 
** Who ‘talk horse’ and * poodle,’ 
And damn Yankee Doodle ; 
T'll sing the song.” 


xr 
Who'll toll the bell? 
**J,” said John Bull, 
**ForI pulled the ‘ wool,’ 
With my Ex’ter Hall school 3 
I'll toll the bell.” 


MORAL. 

When you've got a hen 
That a gold egg has laid, 
Don’t kick up a rampus, 
And cut off its head! 
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ROSEMARY AND PANSIES. 


‘*There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 
brance ; ’pray you, love, remember; and 
there is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 


I need no sprig of rosemary as a 
talismanic reminder of absent loved 
ones; the trees, mountains, birds, 
river, music, household furniture, 
all are reminders of them. Indeed 
they are—one or two of them—a 
constant presence with me—a puri- 
fying, ennobling presence—for the 
deep recesses of the heart into 
which they are admitted shall be 
kept clean. 

We would all be remembered 
while living, and when dead, would 
have our grave the least neglected 
spot on this green earth. We talk 
sadly of neglected graves, forget- 
ting that the graveyard is “God’s 
acre,” and He never neglects His 
own. How He adorns each mound 
with grass and flowers; how sweet- 
ly His due falls on it, and how, 
night after night, He sets His stars 
to watch over it, and how quietly 
the moonbeams rest upon it. The 
ghastly headstone is none of His 
wnaking: He would, would we let 
Him, cover it with moss. Yes, the 
grave is beautiful; every one heaved 
up is so much of earth brought 
nearer heaven. * * * God 
never forgets us, His “little ones,” 
even when tucked away in our low 
beds, in our sleeping place. You 
know cemetery means sleeping 
place. 

“°Tis sweet to be remembered ;” 


but what have you done that you 
should be remembered? Have you 
put any noble material into the 
ever-during characters that are 
building up around you? Have 
you been the means of any bright 
threads being woven into the des- 
tinies of others? Your most care- 
less word, that has floated from 
you unheeded as a gossamer thread, 
may be to some one the hint, the 
suggestion of a new life. I have 
seen a woman knitting coarse, gray 
yarn, while taking no thought of 
her work, accidentally knit in with 
the yarn a stray thread of bright 
sewing-silk, that contrasted strange- 
ly with the dull gray. So, dear 
lady, some bright, fine, beautiful 
thought of yours may yet knit in 
with the coarse, dull thoughts of a 
poor lost oné, and, making herself 
dissatisfied by the contrast, be the 
suggestion of a better life; she may 
ravel out and knit over again, do 
away with the past, and become a 
new creature; and she to all eter- 
nity may remember you. 

It is sad to think of passing 
away into forgetfulness, but sadder 
still to have left no lasting trace for 
good of ourselves in the characters 


of those around us. It is pleasant 


to think of having our names 
spoken, when the rain and dew 
shall have worn them off of our 
headstones; but yet more pleasant 
to have taught some one to lisp the 
name of Jesus, which he can ring 
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with loud hosannas, long after the 
slow-dropping moments of the 
ages shall have worn away all 
earthly inscriptions, except those 
engraven on character. 

The poets lament over writing 
their names on the sand, as if writ- 
ing their names were what they 
were sent into this world for, as if 
the world were but a great auto- 
graph album for great men’s names. 
For my part, I feel humble this 
evening; the dusk is gathering over 
earth, and things merely earthly 
seem to me of but little worth. 
Only the earth is a good place to 
work in; and let me but be sure 
that my work is God-appointed, and 
I will do it, though it be to go out 
alone, and become a dweller in the 
desert, day in and day out, to write 
ihe name of Christ on the sand, to 
be swept away by the vast simoon. 
I know that, if He will it, the sand 
will harden into rock, and the in- 
scription will be read by some God- 
directed wanderer, and be his sal- 
vation, long after my name may 
have been forgotten. Anyhow, an- 
gels and God would see that I was 
doing the work He had given me to 
do, and He would remember me 
when He made up His jewels, and 
reckon me among His precious 
ones. ' 

“There is pansies, that’s for 
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thoughts.” * * * Thoughts, in 
Shakspeare’s time, frequently meant 
griefs, cares, &c., &c. Rosemary 
and pansies are well associated, as 
remembrance and grief are sadder 
disjoined; especially is the remem- 
brance of loved ones closely united 
with grief, so that that comes not 
without this. And how fraught 
with grief is the remembrance of 
our dead; in remembering them, 
who does not feel all the yearning 
expressed in these lines of Tenny- 
son: 


**O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still.” 


But give me rosemary and pansies, 
remembrance and grief. Not one 
hour of the past would I forget, 
though to remember be to grieve; 
not one dear face would I shut 
away in forgetfulness, though the 
sight of it fill my soul with unutter- 
able yearning. And the remem- 
brance of those whom death has 
borne away, what sweet pain, what 
joyful grief does it bring; pain, 
grief, for death’s shadow fell on our 
hearts; sweet joy, for toward them 
he turned his heaven-illumed coun- 
tenance, as we could see by the re- 
flected glory from eye and brow. 
**There’s rosemary, that’s for remem- 


brance ; ’pray you, love, remember ; there 
is pansies, that’s for thoughts.” 
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* And what’s her history ?” 

“A blank, my lord.” 

Not long since I was in at neigh- 
bor Smith’s ; while waiting for him 
to come in from the field—for he 
was an honest farmer—I turned to 
the family record in the old Bible 
lying on the stand—read: “John 
Smith, born Jan. 3d, 1835”—then 
turned over the blank leaves and 
read: “John Smith, died May Ist, 
1866.” And what was his history? 
All its record was on the blank pages 
—what was his history ?—a blank— 
a mathematical line between two 
points, birth and death; a gasp from 
toe much air, anda gasp from the 
want of it. I knew this John Smith; 
in spite of his name and parentage, 
he was a dandy, a walking advertise- 
ment for his tailor. He could dance 
divinely, could flirt a lady’s fan al- 
most like a lady; and won the heart 
of many a boarding-school Miss by 
the grace with which he lifted his 
hat. Yet this fautless suit of clothes, 
calling itself a man—this was born 
and died. He was born, had that 
sublime destiny—life, for more than 
a quarter of a century—life in this 
world of struggles and temptations, 
and sorrows, and sacrifices, in a place 
to weep and pray, and work and 
love in. This John Smith had the 
chance of a Martin Luther, of a John 
Wesley, of a George Washington ; 
yes, of a patriot battling against 
overwhelming odds for the right. 
He died—what was his history? A 
blank. Bah! Id rather be “a 


chronicler of small beer,” than this 
same John Smith. 

As for the mere fashionable wo- 
man, who spends her days in slip- 
shod novel-reading, and her nights 
in a round of misnamed pleasure ; 
the condensed record of her life 
would not match that one sentence 
commendatory of Don Quixcte’s la- 
dy-love: “This dulcinea del Tobo- 
sa was said to have been the best 
hand at salting pork in all Laman- 
cha.” 

The millionaire’s history—surely 
that can’t be a blank—he toiled ear- 
Ty and late—he made money—-why, 
if his history is a blank, what do you 
call a record? He was born and he 
died ; born to cheat and lie, and 
grasp and gouge ; died to rot under 
&@ monument pale as the face of the 
widow whom he made homeless ; 
hard as the orphan’s stony pillow 
out under the stars, almost as hard 
as his own heart, on which no re- 
cord of good could be graven. Bet- 
ter for him would it be were his his- 
tory a blank. But he lived his life ; 
he made money. 

The professed politician’s history, 
the results of his life had best be 
given in the old picture writing. 
“The entering wedge,”—a fragmen- 
tary union, (a paradox impossible 
to paint,)—fiercely contending ar- 
mies—a black mass moving in solid 
phalanx to the polls—stop! “the 
wicked shall not live out half his 
days,” and that record shall not be 
completed. Exuough has been writ- 
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_ ten to make him wish to all eterni.y 
that his history had been a blank. 

The inebriate’s history—he was 
born a man—he died a brute. It 
was a happy thought of the Assy- 
rians, the forming of their drinking 
vessels in the shape of a lion’s or a 
bull’s head; it was fit that the spirit 
that made men beasts should come 
from the head of a beast. 

Much has been written by apter 
pens than mine, of the blank that 
many a woman’s life must be. I 
think must is too strong a word ; 
were I a woman, I would hoe pota- 
toes, pick stones, take in sewing, 
teach school, turn book-keeper, or 
clerk, do anything but teach under 
the “Freedman’s Bureau,” rather 
than stagnate in country or town, 
in a “green and yellow melancholy,” 
till it is even a pleasure to have 
one’s soul stirred by the stones of 
gossip cast at an erring sister. Yet 
it is true that women have too little 
room for the exercise of their ener- 
gies. There is my southern friend, 
Miss ; set her to teaching 
school; as soon tie a streak of chain- 
lightning to a dog-churn ; why s'e 
has within her the “spirit of ’76”- 
men, and would sign a Declaration, 
of Independence without a tremor, 
were a hundred muskets pointing at 
her. Ah! had we a few men of her 
stamp, there would be no whining 
over a “lost cause.” But her life 
has not been a blank—heroines and 
heroes must leave their record ; and 
depend upon it, now she is penniless, 
she will not rest in dependence, or 
whine over her sacrifices, but will 
find something to do. 

Many seemingly blank histories 
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are crowded records in sympathetic 
ink, that need but the eye of the 
Eternal to rest upon them, to make 
them glow in beauty, like old illu- 
minated manuscripts. Some are 
palimpsests, with record upon re- 
cord. Could that palimpsest, your 
mind, dear reader, be read, as it will 
one day be, the Heathen, the Infi- 
del, the Christian record, all res- 
tored, I hope that the last record 
would be the Christian ; the others 
but the erased writings of your dead 
self. 

Your history need not be a blank. 
There is a place somewhere, in some 
grave-yard, or down in ocean’s 
depths, awaiting your lifeless body ; 
there is a place somewhere on the 
other side of The River, awaiting 
your immortal soul ; but now noble 
deeds are to be wrought; pure 
thoughts are to be thought ; brave, 
true, kind words are to be spoken ; 
and you are to perform the deeds, 
think the thoughts, and speak the 
words. Read what quaint old Geo. 
Herbert writes, and you will feel 
that your history need not be a 
blank: 

‘‘Teach me my God and King, 

In all Things Thee to see, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 
‘* All may of Thee partake, 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with his picture for Thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean, 
‘“* A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine, 
‘This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold, 


For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.” 
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TYPES OF 


THE INDIAN OR ABORIGINAL RACES OF 
AMERICA. 

Tue Indian, or aboriginal of this 
continent, what is he, or where 
does he come from? This would 
seem easy enough to reply to, and 
yet writers, educated, and even 
some scientific men, have so con- 
fused and bewildered the matter, 
that few people have any precise or 
true knowledge of it. 

The Indian races of America are 
all the same species, from the Co- 
lambia River to Cape Horn, and 
they were created here just as ab- 
solutely and unmistakably as were 
all the animals, plants and forests 
that belong to this continent. 

How, or when, or why this is so, 
we are not permitted to know, for 
then we would be as wise as the 

lmighty Creator Himself; and, 
though some men are vain enough 
and impious enough to claim to 
have some secret and mysterious 
knowledge of the divine councils in 
this respect, common sense and the 
nature of things forbid us to listen 
to their nonsense. 

Some have supposed that at some 
remote period the ancestors of the 
people discovered by the Spanish 
adventurers on this continent cross- 
ed over Behring’s Strait, and that, 
very likely, there was a continuous 
link of islands connecting the con- 
tinents of Asia and America. 
Others have fancied reguiar migra- 
tions, at various times, from the 
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Asiatic continent; and even appa- 
rently intelligent people in other 
respects have supposed that the 
“ten lost tribes” found their way 
tc America. Indeed, this is rather 
a favorite speculation with a great 
many who have undertaken to ac- 
count for the presence of human 
beings on this continent; and oddly 


enough, a large and notorious reli- | 


gious sect have not only accepted 
it, but have made it the fundamen- 
tal basis of their religious belief. 
The Mormon chief, Joseph Smith, 
baed his “revelation” on this 
speculation, and it is believed that 
even his far better informed and 
more respectable successor, Brig- 
ham Young, still holds to this as- 
sumption of the Mormon prophet. 
With a more advanced and accu- 
rate knowledge of natural pheno- 
mena and fixed laws than now ov- 
tains among, ordinarily speaking, 
educated men, a great many things 
thai, in our time, pass current and 
scarcely without question, will be 
exploded, and not only rendered 
uncertain, but entirely foolish, as 
they necessarily conflict with the 
laws of nature. And this is clearly 
the case with Mormouism and the 
assumed revelations of the Mormon 
chiefs. They declare, we beiieve, 
that. Mormon himself was one of 
the leaders of the “lost tribcs” and 
progenitors of the people found 
here by Columbus and the Spanish 
discoverers of America; and, as 
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this could not be so, as the native 
or Indian species of this continent 
was as absolutely and unmistakably 
created here as the forests were, 
the revelation itself, based on a 
foolish falsehood, must be, of course, 
equally false. Even if the most im- 
probable migration of the people 
from Palestine to America were ad- 
mitted, it is as absurd to fancy In- 
dians originating from Hebrews, 
who. were pure Caucasians, as to 
fancy owls originating from eagles, 
or bull-dogs from greyhounds; and, 
therefore, it is repeated, the Mor- 
moa “revelation,” being in conflict 
with the unchangeable laws of na- 
ture, is not only untrue, but non- 
sensical. 

The native races, as observed, are 
the same species throughout the 
continent; and, though they ap- 
proximate closer to the Mongol of 
Asia than to the Caucasian of Eu- 
rope, it were, of course, just as im- 
possible that they could originate 
from the former as from the latter. 
The word Indian, so commonly ap- 
plied, was given to the natives of 
America with the belief, no doubt, 
that there was a unity of inhabi- 
tants, if not, indeed, of continents. 
. It is a corruption of the term 
Hindoo, and well illustrates the 
loose and indefinite knowledge of 
those who, very learned, it may be, 
in certain subjects or branches of 
knowledge, are quite ignorant of 
others, but, unconscious of it, talk 
with such confidence and ease that 
the whole educated public accept 
their dictum without a question or 
doubt of any kind whatever. The 
Hindoos were originally a conquer- 
ing horde or dynasty of Caucasians, 
but, intermixed with the conquered 
Mongolians of the peninsula of In- 
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dia, the white blood, save, perhaps, 
in a “royal family,” or a few fami- 
lies, became extinct in time; so that 
these mighty populations subse- 
quently fell an easy conquest toa 
petty company of English traders. 

Columbus never dreamed even 
of a new world. He only conceiv- 
ed of a shorter route to India than 
that recently discovered by the Por- 
tuguese, and when he found Ame- 
rica, he called it India; and hence, 
not Hindoo, but the word Indian, 
now universally applied to the abo- 
rigines of this continent. 

There were, no doubt, numerous 
instances of Caucasian intruders at 
long intervals, but it is not proba- 
ble that any of them came from 
Asia. They were, most likely, ship- 
wrecked mariners, though it is cer- 
tainly possible that at some remote 
period they came over as emigrants, 
or, at all events, adventurers, some- 
thing like their Spanish successors. 
But, be this as it may, or whatever 
the form, or perivd, or circum- 
stances surrounding these intrusive 
Caucasians, it is certain that all the 
antiquities discovered on this con- 
tinent are the result of Caucasian 
intrusion. We know this must be 
so, for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that it is the only historic race 
or species; for even those great and 
unsightly structures found in China, 
and among other Mongolian na- 
tions, largely partake of a Cuu- 
casian innovation. 

And, more conclusive still, the 
white man alone migrates, and 
among all the Chinese that were 
attracted by California gold, there 
was probably not one instance of 
their reaching there throuzh Chi- 
nese means, or one single indivi- 
dual that did not intend to re.urn 
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to his country. A single ship’s 
crew of white men reaching Ame- 
rica would result in a certain pro- 
gress, as we call it—that is, some- 
thing like regular government, ma- 
nufactures, &c.; but in a few gene- 
rations, their Mongrel progeny be- 
coming extinct, there would be 
nothing left to indicate their for- 
mer presence, save those absurd 
“antiquities” which Stephens and 
Squier and Schoolcraft and others 
fancy they find in such abundance 
scattered over the New World. 

These writers on “ American An- 
tiquities” may be very learned and 
able men in many respects, but, be- 
ing utterly ignorant of the s‘mple 
but elementary laws that distin- 
guish the several species of man- 
kind, all that they assume in the 
premises is not only false, but must 
be so, of course. 

The “ New World” discovered by 
the Spaniards, was literally a new 
world in everything to the Euro- 
pean mind; for not only its human 
creatures, its animals and plants 
and forests, but its fishes, insects— 
everything that had life in it—was 
new to Europeans, and not one sin- 
gle species of any kind or form 
whatever had ever been seen before. 
Even its soils were radically differ- 
ent from the Old World; and, though 
a beneficent Creator has designed, 
for the good of His creatures, to 
permit some few exceptions, both 
of animals and plants, and, there- 
fore, there isa certain approxima- 
tion of large districts, in this re- 
spect, to the Old World, the vast 
proportion of this continent has 
altogether different soils from those 
of Europe. It was then the New 
World, not simply because before 
unknown, but because all that be- 


longed to it was new to the Euro- 
pean mind, that Columbus and his 
companions discovered just as the 
fifteenth century was drawing to a 
close. 

The native organism has been so 
little studied, that it is somewhat 
difficult where to place it; but, with 
5 to 8 per cent. more brain than 
the negro, its relative position on 
this continent may be easily com- 
prehended. Foolish and sentimen- 
tal people, with the stupid theory 
that Indians are simply savage Cau- 
casians, and that education can 
transform them into civilization, 
have endowed them with many 
savage virtues, and it is said that 
some people have been vain of 
claiming affinity with these subordi- 
nate and less developed beings. 
Indeed, the very apathy and ab- 
sence of sensibility that enable an 
Indian to sing his death-song 
amid the flames that consume him, 
has led a great many persons to 
fancy a high and noble nature ris- 
ing above the seeming physical 
pain. Like the still more obtuse 
and apathetic negro, the Indian 
feels but little pain in these things, 
and the mind or soul has nothing 
to do with the matter, or, at all 
events, perceives it dimly. 

In the more genial latitudes of 
Mexico and South America, the na- 
tive had made some progress, pro- 
bably all the progress the species is 
capable of when isolated, and it is 
probable that it had been in that 
condition centuries, or even thou- 
sands of years, when discovered by 
the Spaniards. 

The stories told by Bernal Diaz 
and his companions, and repeated 
by Prescott, Helps, and others, of 
the magnificence of Cholula, Mexi- 
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co, &c., are the sheerest nonsense 
imaginable—not only yntrue even 
in approximation, but necessarily 
so; for the native mind could no 
more build such supposed cities, 
temples, &c., than it could change 
the color of the native skin, or in- 
crease the vigor, or change the 
form of the native brain. They 
collected at times, as at Cholula 
and Tlascala, in villages built of 
adobe, or unburt bricks, perhaps to 
the extent of several thousand per- 
sons, and a certain number of these 
villages among the lakes in the val- 
_ leys of Hirico was sufficient pabu- 
lum for the excited imaginations of 
the Spanish conquerors to trans- 
form them into mighty cities. 
Montezuma himself was, no doubt, 
@ Mexican deity, rather than an 
earthly prince; but with all the lower 
species of mankind, there is a cer- 
tain connection between the visible 
and invisible powers; and the Az- 
tecs of Mexico were governed more 
by their monstrous gods and bloody 
priests than by those fanciful gov- 
ernors or lieutenants of Montezuma 
the Spanish writers have represent- 
ed. They had, it is true, become 
eultivators to a certain extent, in- 
deed coarsely fabricated some things 
that looked like manufactures; but 
the single fact that they had never 
advanced to workers in iron, or me- 
tals of any kind, tells the whole 
story of “native Americans” on 
this continent. Gold and silver or- 
naments were found in Mexico and 
Peru by the Spanish adventurers, 
but they were the simple metals 
beaten into fantastic shapes, no 
doubt, by stones or flints. Even 
the knives the priests cut open the 
breasts of their victims with were 
of flint, and some of these rude im- 
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plements are still preserved, and 
show the feeble development of 
these people in their most advanced 
phase. Perhaps nothing can so 
well illustrate the non-capabilities 
of the aboriginal race as a simple 
statement of what Cholula and the 
Pyramid of Cholula present to the 
traveler now. 

The writer has stood on the very 
spot where Cortez sat and wrote 
his famous letter to Charles V. 
After the conquest of the city of 
Cholula, Cortez says, he sits on the 
summit of the pyramid itself, 
grander and more stupendous than 
those of Egypt; and at its base is 
the great city, with its two hundred 
thousand people, und sitting there 
he can see twelve hundred mosques, 
and count four hundred temples or 
religious edifices besides. 

Tbis pyramid is simply one of 
the numerous cerros, or conical hills, 
that are frequent in the plains and 
valleys of Mexico, and rises to an 
altitude of several hundred feet. 
There are some artificial additions 
on the sides of this hill, made of 
adobe, or sunburnt brick, which 
probably were constructed by the 
natives as burial places, especially 
for the human victims offered up ag 
sacrifices at the Temple to the Sun, 
that stood on the summit of the 
pyramid. 

The sacrificial stone on which the 
victim was bound, and the flint 
knife with which the priests laid 
open the breast, and tore out the 
still palpitating heart, to show to 
the people, are still to be seen; but 
that Temple of the Sun, and that 
mighty city that Cortez saw so 
clearly, have disappeared so utter- 


‘ly, that not even a single stone or 


brick exisis to noie that they ever 
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existed. There is nothing, not even 
an indentation, or the slightest un- 
evenness in the level green sward 
at the base of the pyramid, though 
it was only three and a half centu- 
ries ago; and the present city of 
Puebla, built in the vicinity by the 
Spaniards, would no doubt leave 
some memorial of its present ex- 
istence ten thousand years hence. 
The simple truth, therefore, is, there 
was no city of Cholula, or pyramid 
of Cholula, or Temple of the Sun, 
at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
There was nothing but an Indian 
village, only a degree larger than 
Powhatan’s, in Virginia, with a 
great hill, and, perhaps, an Indian 
lodge of some kind on its summit, 
where the native medicine-men of- 
fered up their sacrifices, and per- 
formed their bloody incantations. 
The love of exaggeration in the 
Spanish mind, the strange, uncouth, 
and mysterious New World that 
confounded them, and, more than 
all besides, the desire to astound 
their friends at home, and to exalt 
their own wonderful exploits in 
conquering this strange land, fully 
account for and explain the storie& 
of the conquerors. 

We witness a certain difference in 
the development of the great mas- 
ter-races of mankind, and while the 
Egyptians, Hebrews, Assyrians, etc., 
were great and prosperous, Greece, 
Rome, and the Mediterranean were 
unheard of; and when the latter 
were the centre of civilization, Nor- 
thern Germany, Gaul, and Britain 
were silent. Or, in other words, in 
the more genial clime the specific 
capabilities were soonest developed, 
and where the species can perma- 
nently live at all, it developes its ca- 
pacities most rapidly. So with the 
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native or Indian of this continent. 
He had, no doubt, reached his ut- 
most limit in the valley of Mexico— 
most likely had been stationary for 
thousands of years when discovered 
by the Spaniards, and in all reason- 
able probability, would make no fur- 
ther advance in millions of years to 
come. 

Starting from this advanced con- 
dition of the native race,—a condi- 
tion of imperfect agriculture, with- 
out commerce, manufactures, or 
trade of any kind, without even the 
capacity of working metals in the 
slightest degree—as we advance into 
the less genial latitudes of the North, 
we find the native races becoming 
more and more barbarous, until 
reaching Canada and the Lakes, 
where they are simple hunters and 
predatory tribes, desperately strug- 
gling to save themselves by the des- 
truction of each other. 

There is nothing in the warfare or 
enterprise of these northern tribes 
that corresponds with the migra- 
tions and the conquests of hordes 
in Asia. The escape from Egyptian 
bondage by the Hebrews, leaving 
out of view its sacred character, was 
a rational and instinctive desire to 
benefit their condition. So, too, the 
conquests of Ghengis Khan, and the 
Osmanli, indeed that of the Mag- 
yars into Europe,—all these mighty 
movements were impelled by the 
same instinctive desire that in our 
own times prompts the individual 
Irishman or German to migrate to 
America to benefit his condition. 
They only differ in form—in the for- 
mer case a horde, a nation, mighty 
masses of men seek to benefit their 
condition by migrations, conquests, 

“or even escapes, as in the case of 
the Hebrews; and in modern times, 
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individuals, families, and sometimes 
whole neighborhoods, join in these 
efforts for a better condition. But 
it is only the great master-race that 
does this, either en masse or as indi- 
viduals, for it alone has no limit toits 
aspirations, its capabilities, its inde- 
finite perfectability. The notion of 
General Harrison and others, there- 
fore, that the Toltecs and Aztecs of 
Mexico migrated from the banks of 
the Ohio to the great central regions 
of the continent, is simply absurd. 
The hunter and predatory tribes 
prey upon, and often, perhaps, dis- 
place each other, as we witness in 
our western territories; but this has 
none of that instinctive impulse for 
a better condition that is displayed 
by our own race, and which the 
white man is alone capable of mani- 
festing. 

All other species of men are sta- 
tionary, not alone in their actual 
capacities, but in their locations; 
and whatever the changes in the lo- 
cation of the numerous Indian tribes 
of the North or of the whole conti- 
nent, are blind, unmeaning acci- 
dents, resulting wholly from strug- 
gles, not to improve their condition, 
but to preserve their actual tempo- 
rary existence. 

Maize, or Indian corn, and the 
sweet potato, seem to have been the 
sole products of such agriculture as 
the Spaniards found in Mexico, and 
the former was also cultivated by 
the Indian women in the extreme 
North, in the valley of the Mohawk 
and Genesee, as well as in the val- 
leys of Puebla and Mexico. Thena- 
tive cotton was sometimes fabricated 
into a kind of cloth, but the nearest 
approaches to anything like manu- 
factures were made from feathers 


and the plumage of the birds of the 
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tropics. The famous picture-writ- 
inc, which the Spanish adventurers 
imposed on credulous Europeans, 
was, like most of their stories, with- 
out even a foundation in fact. 

The Indian or native brain is larg- 
er and better organized than that of 
the negro, and, therefore, his capa- 
bilities are decidedly greater ; and 
while the latter has never even at- 
tempted an alphabet, or to compute 
numbers, there were probably some 
rude efforts of this character among 
the Aztecs and Toltecs of Mexico. 

But the picture-writing, which 
was borrowed from the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic practice of antique 
times, and purported to be equally 
perfect among the Aztecs, and which 
Lord Knaresborough has presented 
to the world in several large volumes 
in our own times, is a sheer impos- 
ture, long since exploded, even in 
Europe. The antique Eyyptians 
were of our own race, and, therefore, 
this Mexican picture-writing, which 
resembled the former, must be an 
imposture ; and for the rest, it is 
sufficient to say that the native mind 
could no more do this thing than it 
could change the color of its skin, 
or modify its physical structure in 
any respect. 

Save that universal tendency of 
pairing off, common to the sexes in 
all races, and, indeed, to some ex- 
tent, among the higher order of ani- 
mals, the native of this continent 
had no such institution as that of 
marriage, They, no doub‘, were 
above the negro in this respect, 
whose main possessions are his wo- 
men and children; but the Spanish 
writers have left us nothing that can 
be relied on. All the social rela- 
tions of these people—marriage, go- 
vernment, etc., are a blank to us, 


soe se 
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and the utmost that we know, or 
ever can know, is their physical 
structure and mental capabilities, as 
displayed in the circumstances that 
surrounded them on the advent of 
their European conquerors. 

Sach, briefly considered, is all we 
know, or can know, of the natives of 
this continent, when discovered by 
the Spanish adventurers; and it may 
be all summed up in the followicg: 

Ist. It was literally a new world, 
and of all its multitudes of crea- 
tures, not one single species-—men, 
animals, serpents, fishes, insects, or 
plants—had ever been seen before ; 
and as the native has no instinct, 
aspiration, or, indeed, capacity to 
migrate, therefore it is as obvious 
that they were created here as that 
the forests were. 

2d. They have the same physical 
structure, the same brain, and 
though differing slightly in degree, 
manifest the same external tenden- 
cies, from the Canadas to Brazil, 
and, therefore, constitute the same 
Species, 


8d. They not only did not: build 
cities, mosques, temples, etc., but 
their limited powers are forever in- 
capable of making any permanent 
impression on the world about them. 
Therefore, “Indian Antiquities” is 
an absurd misnomer; and the things 
mistaken for such are the results of 
Caucasian intrusion. 

4th. The low grade of the native 
in the human scale—very greatly 
below the Mongol, and decidedly 
below even the Malay, it is reason- 
able to say that they had long since 
reached their utmost limits, when 
discovered by Europeans; and thou- 
sands, probably millions, of years 
hence, would never have advanced 
beyond that of the Aztecs in Mex- 
ico. 
5th. Finally, it is obvious that an 
all-wise and beneficent Creator has 
designed the juxtaposition of races; 
for otherwise, not only the negro, 
but the Indian of this continent 
would be made in vain, and Ameri- 
can civilization impossible. 


a> 





HOPE. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. ] 


Mankind never cease to talk and to dream 
Of happier days yet in store, 
Towards one bright goxl, with its golden gleam, 
They are running torevermore ; 
And the world grows old and grows young again, 
While something better man hopes to obtain. 


For Hope attends from life’s earliest hour— 
O’er the frolicsome boy doth wave— 

She allures the youth with her magic power, 
And leaves not old age in the grave. ~ 

Though man’s weary course with his life be o’er, 

From his very grave Hope rises once more, 


It is no empty and idle desire, 
That has s»rung from a foolish brain ; 
The heart declares that for something higher 
We were born and may still attain ; 
That voiceless monitor's silent control 
Never yet has deceived the hopeful soul. 
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A religious paper published at 
Memphis, ( The Baptist, ) has an arti- 
cle entitled “ The Negro—Is he our 
Brute or our Brother ?” which is so 
full of misconceptions and errors, 
that we cannot let it pass without a 
brief notice. A sincere reverence 
for Christianity, as we'l as for the 
demonstrated truths of science, im- 
pels us to tuis course. The idea that 
the negro must be a brute if he is 
proved to be a different species of 
the genus homo from the white man, 
is such an astonishing absurdity, 
that it amazes us to see it seriously 
stated by any intelligent gentleman. 
Of the genus equus, (horse,) there 
are six different species ; but what 
would be thought of the intelligence 
of a man who should affirm that to 
make the ass a different species from 
the horse would be to declare that 
he did not belong to the genus 
equus? The genus felis, (cat,) coms 
prises a number of different species, 
and we may truthfully say that the 
cougar is a different species from the 
lion, without denying that he be- 
longs to the genus felis. So we may 
affirm that the negro is a different 
species from the Caucasian, without 
denying that he belongs to the ge- 
nus homo. He is as true a man of 
his species as the Caucasian is of 
his species. They are different spe- 
cies of men, as the ass and horse 
are different species of animals, or 
as the lion and leopard are different 
species of the feline genus. That 
the negro and white man are differ- 


ent species of the genus homo is no 
longer a matter of speculation, for 
the fact is proved by the infallible 
demonstrations of science. Weare 
now no more permitted to doubt it, 
than we are that the horse and the 
ass, or the zebra and the quagga are 
different species of animals. Com- 
parative anatomy has fully demon- 
strated that there is not a single 
bone in the negro’s body that cor- 
responds to the same part in the 
skeleton of t'e white man. Con- 
templating this marked difference 
between the osseous systems of the 
negro and white man, Count de Go- 
bineau, who is a most devout Chris- 
tian, says: “In contemplating a 
human being so formed, we are in- 
voluntarily reminded of the struc- 
ture of the ape, and we feel almost 
inclined to admit the tribes of West- 
ern Africa are descended from a 
stock which bears but a slight and 
general resemblance to that of the 
Mongolian family.” This same emi- 
nent and pious author adds, in ano- 
ther place: “Nothing, then, would 
appear more reasonable than to pro- 
nounce the different types of man- 
kind as foreign to each other as are 
the animals of different species. 
Such, indeed, was the conelusion ar- 
rived at by those who first systema- 
tized their observations, and at- 
tempted to establish a classification; 
and so far as this classification de- 
pended upon general facts, it seem- 
ed incontestible.” Now, this emi- 
nently pious author was certainly as 
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devout a Christian as the editor of 
The Baptist will claim to be, and yet 
he perceives no taint of infidelity in 
the idea'that the negro and white 
man are different species of men. 
Indeed, such to-day is the opinion 
of the most devout and learned the- 
ologists living. The editor of The 
Baptist will pardon us for saying, 
that he should have informed him- 
self upon this great subject before 
uttering such sweeping denuncia- 
tions against a science which counts 
among its disciples many of the 
most learned orthodox divines of 
America and Europe at the present 
day. Even a slight study of the 
subject would have saved him from 
committing himself to so dangerous 
an assertion as the following : “The 
unity of the race is the fundamental 
fact upon which the redemption of- 
fered to the world by Christ is 
grounded. Strike this away, and 
the whole superstructure of Chris- 
tianity falls, and the very idea of 
Christianity is annihilated from the 
world.” Now, we affirm that the 
writings of all the infidels combined 
are incapable of inflicting so deepa 
wound upon Christianity as this 
proposition inevitably would, if uni- 
versally received by the Church. It 
would indeed predicate revealed re- 
ligion upon a palpable physical 
falsehood. Suppose the Testament 
declared that the oseous systems of 
the negro and the white ‘man were 
the same—that, for instance, the ti- 
bia, fibula, oscalsis, &c., were the 
same in each race, and then suppose 
that the anatomist should lay bare 
these parts in the two races and 
show (what is true,) that they are 
not alike, what would be the effect of 
such a demonstration upon the mind 
of an intelligent observer? Would 
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it not be to array a man’s own 
senses against the truth of the Tes- 
tament? 

Now, to assert that all the differ- 
ent races of men are of one species, 
is, we affirm, to utter as great a false- 
hood as to declare that all the dif- 
ferent animals of the horse kind, as 
the horse, the ass, the dzigguetai, 
the zebra, the daw, and the quagga, 
form but a single species. The ana- 
tomical and physioligical differences 
between the negro and white man 
are, to say the least, as great as be- 
tween the horse and the ass, or be- 
tween the zebra and the daw. Even 
the convolutions of the negro’s brain 
are much less, and simpler, than 
those of the white man. He is a 
different being, though belonging to 
the genus homo. And his moral aad 
mental nature differ as widely from 
that of the white man as his oseous 
system does. We challenge the 
editor of The Baptist to point to a 
single instance on the face of the 
earth, where a tribe of so-called Chris- 
tian negroes, ever long retained 
Christianity when removed from 
the white man’s control. Neither 
their intellectual nor moral capa- 
city.is capable of sustaining so sub- 
lime a system longer than they are 
held up, directed and controlled by 
the superior race. This proves that 
their profession of godliness was 
more an imitation of the white man’s 
religion than a comprehension of 
its sublime beauties. If gentlemen 
are shocked at this fact, let them try 
to prove it untrue. The negro has 
no more sustained himself in Chris- 
tianity than he has sustained him- 
self in civilization, without the pro- 
tection and restraint of the white 
man. If he has, where? All his- 
tory proves that his civilization has 
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never gone beyond the bounds of 
imitation—it has never taken so 
strong a hold of his social and mo- 
ral nature as to keep him from re- 
lapsing into barbarism when left 
wholly to himself again. And Chris- 
tianity has fared no better in his 
sole keeping than civilization has. 
Behold him in Hayti, where, from a 
Christian, under the white man’s 
control, he has relapsed clean back 
to snake-worship under his own self- 
government. 

The Baptist furthermore says: “In 
the Book of Genesis, we find that 
God created but one man and one 
woman, and that from this pair 
sprung all the races and nations that 
peopled the earth prior to the de- 
luge.” We must be pardoned for 
saying that the above is a bald and 
ill-considered assertion, utterly at 
variance with that record. Old Dr. 
Parr, as we have quoted in our 
“ Editor’s Table” for this month, 
said: “The Book of Genesis de- 
clares that God created one Adam, 
but it does not say that he did not 
create many others.” If the limits 
of this article permitted, we could 
show that the account of Adam’s 
family is utterly absurd and contra- 
dictory, except upon the theory that 
there were other and older popula- 
tions upon the earth at the time of 
Adam’s creation. In our lectures 
on The Races of Men, we claim to 
prove this, to the satisfaction of 
every fair and unprejudiced mind. 
On this point, aiso, we can quote the 

reat and pious authority of Count 
fe Gobineau, who says: “The sa- 
cred writings have a much higher 
purpose than the elucidation of eth- 
nological problems ; and if it be ad- 
mitted that they may have been mis- 
understood in this particular, and 
that without straining the text of 
Genesis, it may be interpreted other- 
wise, (than ths unity theory,) I re- 
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turn to my first impression. The 
Bible evidently speaks of Adam as 
the progenitor of the white race, be- 
cause from him are descended gene- 
rations which, it cannot be doubted, 
were white. But nothing proves 
that at the first reduction of the 
Adamite genealogies the colored 
races were considered as forming 
a of the species.” The Rev. Dun- 

ar Heath, one of the foremost di- 
vines of England at the present day, 
has argued at length that the ac- 
count in Genesis proves plurality of 
human species. Dr. Broca, of Pa- 
ris, in a recent work, says: “ But 
sincere Christians now uuderstand 
that the moment has come to pre- 
pare to reconcile the doctrine of the 
plurality of human origins with the 
sacred writings.” This is true. The 
most learned theologists both of 
America and Europe begin to feel 
very powerfully the pressure of this 
necessity. So much so that even 
the Rev. Dr. Bachman has confessed 
that if the rpuocsmsed of human 
species should eventually be demon- 
strated, the authority of the Bible 
would still remain unshaken, and 
the highest interest of mankind 
would not suffer by it.” Did space 
allow, we could quote from a great 
number of eminent orthdox theolo- 
gists to the same effect. With what 
justice, then, does the editor of The 
Baptist fling the charge of infideiity 
upon the scientific advocates of plu- 
rality of human species? It is not 
men of science who are wounding 
the cause of revealed religion, so 
much as the bigoted and unlearned 
clergy, who blindly strike out from 
a stand-point of their own igno- 
rance. But The Baptist is not con- 
tent to assail anthropology with the 
charge of infidelity, but geology is 
also driven at with the same weapon. 
This, we confess, surprises us. We 
did not suppose that there was an 
intelligent clergyman in America 
who would venture, at this late day, 
to break a lance with geology. 
There may be some minds who car 
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believe anything they please, with- 
out evidence, or against evidence, 
but such is not the character of the 
mass of mankind, and therofore 
Christianity can have no greater foé 
than the professed believer who 
drags it perpetually before: the 
wheels of advancing knowledge. 

The editorial we are criticising 
also denounces as infidels those who 
do not believe in the universality of 
the flood. The editor seems ambi- 
tious to plant himself proucsy upon 
all kinds of exploded ideas. For 
the theory that the flood was uni- 
versal has been abandoned by the 
most learned divines of the present 
day of all denominations. The ar- 

uments of Rev. Dr. John Pye 

mith’s work on that subject onght 
to be in every clergyman’s library, 
and we venture to say that no can- 
did and intelligent theologist ever 
read it without fully giving up the 
theory that the flood was universal 
over the face of the whole earth, at 
one and the same period. The most 
learned and complete Bible Diction- 
ary now extant in this country, that 
of Smith’s, which has lately been re- 
published at Hartford, also devotes 
@ great amount of space and re- 
search to show the impossibility of 
& universal flood. 

After demonstrating the physical 
impossibility of such a flood, it 
adds: “ We shall see more clearly 
when we come to consider that the 
language, even strong as it un- 
doubiedly is, does not oblige us to 
suppose that the deluge was uni- 
versal.” And after much space de- 
voted to this point, the learned au- 
thor says: “There is, however, other 
evidence conclusive against the uni- 
versality of the flood.” The clergy 
once believed that the Bible taught 
that the world was flat, and that, 
instead of the earth revolving 
around the sun, the sun went round 
the earth. But tuey came at last 
to know better—just as the most 
learned of their numbers have, at 
the present day, become convineed 
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that the Sacred Word neither 
teaches the unity of human species, 
nor the universality of the deluge. 
The only proof claimed of a uni- 
versal flood is the universality of 
the language. But the Scriptures 
are full of language equally uni- 
versal where we know a limited 
meaning is to be understood. “All 
the world,” “the whole earth,” and 
“every living thing,” are frequently 
to be understood in a very limited 
sense. Example—Moses says: “And 
& famine was extreme upon all the 
face of the earth—and all the earth 
came to Ezypt to buy of Joseph, 
for famine was exireme in all the 
earth.” Now, here we know that 
“all the earth” meant only a part 
of the earth, for there was no fa- 
mine in Egypt; and yet the lan- 
guage is as universal as that de- 
scribing the deluge. The Bible is 
full of such examples, of Synecdoche, 
where the part of a thing, or a 
place, is spoken of as the whole of 
it. Thus we read in the Now Tes- 
tament that “There went out a de- 


cree from Caesar Augustus that all 


the world should be taxed.” Here 
“all the world” meant only a very 
small part of this globe; and yet 
the language is as universal as that 
applied to the flood. 

We know that some of the most 
pious clergymen, and learned doc- 
tors of divinity, of the Baptist de- 
nomination in America are disbe- 
lievers in the unity of the species, 
and in the universality of the de- 
luge. Does the editor of The Bap- 
tist include these in his sweeping 
and bitter charge of infidelity? Is 
ita crime for a brother clergyman 
to have less bigotry and more learn- 
ing than himself ? 

We entreat him te study this 
great subject with the divine lights 
now thrown upon it by the de- 
monstrations of science. If he will 
do that, he will save himself from a 
darkness, in which half the glories of 
the Revealed Word are hidden from 
his mind. 
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Tue great diseaso which most afilicts 
the American people is cacethes loquendi. 
Perhaps .t is our frequent elections, and 
the public meetin zs, which are part of tue 
machinery of political parties, which 
cause the malady to rage so fearfully— 
the mass evidently not regarding the par- 
tizan gathering as meant for business, but 
as the meuns of evolving a certain amount 
of gabble. Whatever the cause may be, of 
the existence of the disease there can be 
no question. The citizen of the United 
8.ates is essentially a speech-making ani- 
mal, He is encouraged to acquire the 
troublesome practice of declamation from 
the beginning. In his earlier schoul days 
he is furnished with ‘ A Columbian Ora- 
tor,” or ‘“‘A United States Speaker”—a 
book filled with extracts from famous ora- 
tors among the ancients and moderns, on 
which he is told to model his style. He is 
early inducted into the mysteries of elocu- 
tion, and suffered to display his powers at 
the school exhibition, or in the debating 
society. When he grows older, he makes 
his first appearance as an orator at some 
village or ward meeting, or perhaps de- 
livers a set speech at a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, where the elders of the place, as 
penance for their sins, are forced to listen 
to his inflated sentences, delivered with a 
monotonous drawl, through the conven- 
tional sixty minutes. As there are at 
least twenty thousand similar civic celebra- 
tions, and a hundred thousand political 
meetings during the course of a year, and 
as there is one orator to each of the first, 
and an average of three each to the last, 
and as each may be calculated to utter one 
hundred and twenty words to the minute, 
it may be assumed that over three thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-six millions of 
words are publicly pronounced annually, 
with no other effect than to weary and dis- 
gust—admitting the average attendance at 
¢wo hundred, just twenty-four millions of 


people. Assuming that each of these peo- 
p’e have lost an hour to each sp:aker —and 
some long-winded fe‘iows make the.r audi- 
tors lose more—then we have the appal- 
ling amount of two thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-seven years, one day and 
twenty-one hours abstracted from the life of 
th» public in one year. To this might be 
added the waste of words in our law courts, 
and particularly the gabbie in Congress 
and the State Legislature, but the compu- 
tation defies ordinary mathematical pow- 
ers, an. must be left to some new Napier, 
or the ‘‘ Lightning Calculator.” The man 
who would teach talkers to speak to the 
point clearly and conciseiy, to say some- 
thing worth saying, and stop wien they 
had said it, or else to hold their tongues 
—the Moses who would lead us from the 


desert of empty words to the P.omised” 


Land of necessary eloquence—would de- 
serve well of his country, and go to the 
grave with the blessings of a wearied and 
deafened population. The R:2verend Wil- 
liam Pettinger aspires to be that man. 
Having written a work upon ‘Daring and 
Suffering,” he has couraze enough to dure 
making an effort, and confidence that the 
public can endure the necessary amount of 
suffering required to read and digest his 
instructions. So he has written and pub- 
lished a book, the object of which is to in- 


‘erease the already swelling flood of elo- 


quence, and to instruct men who have 
been accustomed to make speeches with 
malice prepense, to do it without provoca- 
tion.* It is evidently not meant as an ex- 
amole, since it is exceedingly tedious with- 
out being minute in its directions, and 
very long without being clear. There are 
& great many points made, however, and 
some of them are new. Whether we agree 





* Oratory,Sacred and Secular; or, The Extemno- 


raneous Speaker, with Sketches of the most Eminent 
Speakers of ali Ages. By William Pettinger. Intro 
duction by Hon. A. Bingham. New York: Samuel K* 
Wells. 12mo., pp. 220. 
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with them or not, we are obliged to ac- 
cord to a portion of them the credit of 
novelty. He informs us that ‘‘Phrenology 
is a branch of the inductive sciences, es- 
tablished and tested by observation and 
experience.” He tells us that Beecher 
** stands among the first of living orators,” 
and that he has ‘‘become a power in the 
political worid ;” that Anna Dickinson 
*‘takes rank with the best of American 
orators ;” that John A. Bingham ‘abounds 
in lofty and beautiful imagery, that places 
the truth in the clearest light,” and that 
**he is always ready, with or without warn- 
ing, to speak the thoughts that are in his 
mind ;” thot Gladstone’s ‘speech, like a 
prism, reflects a thousand shades of color, 
end the dullest subject under his treat- 
ment blooms into life and light ;” that 
Bascom ‘‘in real work was far inferior to 
many a Methodist minister whose name 
was unknown to fame ;” that ‘*Calhoun’s 
influence was immense, but the effect of 
his teaching has been so deadly, that it is 
not tobe wondered at if his fame is of an 
equivocal kind ;” speaks of ‘‘the badness 
of Webster’s private life, and his unfor- 
tunate course on some great questions :” 
and thinks that ‘‘calm reasoning and 
truth”’ gave Abraham Lincoln ‘‘the su- 
periority over Stephen A. Douglas,” and 
that the former ‘appealed to the reason of 
the people, the other to passion.” These 
extracts will show that the dryness of the 
book is relieved by humor, but the reader 
laughs at, and not with, the author. 

To those who like to see how a man can 
present a dissertation on a set subject, oc- 
cupying two hundred and twenty pages of 
closely printed matter, without giving the 
slightest valuable in‘ormation to the read- 
er, we recommend Mr. Pettinger’s work. 
It .s not necessary to recommend them to 
read it. We never advise impossibilities. 





Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller History of Rome,” 
containing a summary of the salient points 
in the narrative of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the Roman power, has long 
been popular in academies, as a prepara- 
tory book. The author has prepared a 
companion work, upon a similar plan, 
upon English history,* which is likely to 





® A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the year 1862, Edited by William Smith, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo., pp. 
657. 


attain the popularity of its pre*ecessor. 
Necessarily in a book so small, the dotails 
are meagre, and many striking incidents 
are given somewhat shorn of their inter- 
est; but by the study of the work the 
juvenile reader will obtain a very clear no- 
tion of all the leading points in English 
history—clearer, indeed, than in some 
more voluminous works. The illustrations 
in the book, drawn from old tapestry, mis- 
sals, medals and coins, serve to fix the 
tacts to which they refer more firmiy in 
the mind cf the student. A history of 
France, and the other great nations of the 
world, more especially Prussia, prepared 
on the same plan, would be a very valuable 
addition to our school literature, 





The Appletons, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of their cheap edition of Dickens, 
have commenced the republication of the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, in the same 
neat and portable form. The issue com- 
mences, of course, with ‘‘ Waverley,* 
which appears to have been carefully edi- 
ted, and the whole series is likely to meet 
with favor. 





Another singular work, the subject of 
which is the various modes of gaining 
money in defiance of honesty, has been 
compiled by A. E. Senter.t The first 
ninety-six pages alone are devoted to the 
ostensible object of the book, and these 
seem to have been cut from the var ous 
daily papers, and pasted on sheets withont 
much method. After this follows a ‘‘ hodge- 
podge”’—quite aptly named—a collection 
of stories, ancient and modern, that after 
having worn themselves out in the rural 
journals, are giv.n a new lease of life in 
this form. As an appendix, Kenny’s farce, 
** Raising the Wind,” is given. This book 
is, of course, good enough in its way ; but 
the only new thing in the book which is 
readable is the preface, and that is quite 
clever. 





Works for children are not always of 
children. As a general thing, it is exsier 
to interest the young by conveying them 





* Waverley, or "Tis Sixty Years Since. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 
8vo., pp. 204. 

+The Diddler. By A. E. Senter. New York: M. 
Doolady, 16mo., pp. 191. 
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to a world to which they are entirely unac- 
customed—to guide them in their travel to 
Wonderland, and conduct them through 
those impossible but delightful adventures 
which, at a later age, are known as jour- 
neys to the Pays de Cocagne, or visits to 
the Chateau en Espagne. It is possible, 
however, for the expert writer to interest 
her younger readers by a faithful descrip- 
tion ot the simple life and habits of those 
in their own class, and that possibly has 
been turned into certainty in a very charm- 
ing way by Madame de Witt, a daughter of 
the French statesman. In the original it 
is naive, piquant and full of interest. In 
_ the Engl sh translation by Mrs. Craik—the 
Miss Mulock of other years—these char- 
acteristics are admirably preserved.* The 
description of the simple but attractive 
rural life at La Vacherie of M. and Mad. 
Bessard, with their pleasant little family of 
possible and probable boys and girls—per- 
haps we should place the latter in the sin- 
gular number, since only Lucie exists to 
balance her brothers Paul, Charles, Edward 
and Gustave—will be pleasant to the juve- 
nile reader as it has been to ourselves. We 
have not read a work of late years so plea- 
sant while so unpretending, and so fit to be 
placed by fond and careful parents in the 
hands of their children. 


The works of Mrs. Oliphant have attain- 
ed a fixed an’ rather high position in the 
literary world, and her name attached to a 
work of fiction assures for it at once a 
numerous body of readers. Her works, 
while all partaking of the peculiarities of 
construction which won attention at first, 
are rather uneque! in merit. Her latest, 
**Brownlows,”’+ occupies a medium posi- 
tion among the rest. Its characters are 
strongly painted, but cannot always lay 
claim to novelty. The incidents are some- 
times novel and always given with dramatic 
effect. Of these we may instance more 
particularly the final interviews between 
Mrs. Preston and the Brownlow family. 
Mrs. Preston is aptly conceived and clever- 
ly executed, and so is Brownlow himself, 
the two standing admirably in opposition. 
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Sara, who was meant evidently to be s 
character of importance, fades entirely at 
the close, and will disappcint the reader. 
The story, however, is well told, and will 
attain a solid popularity, though it is not 
of the kind to please the lovers of the sen- 
sational, or rather spasmodic, school. 


The admirers of Mrs. Mundt (L. Muehl- 
bach) will be no doubt satisfied with her 
pictures of the Court of Frederick the Great 
in her last novel,* but on her own ground 
we think she has been surpassed by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, who in her “‘ Stormy 
Life” gives usa fair and, at times, a clever 
description of English Court life during 
the stirring reign of the Sixth Henry.t The 
story of Mrs. Mundt might have answered 
for almost any other period of Prussian his- 
tory—mutatis mutandis it might have served 
for a statement of high life in Austria or 
France—the intrigues, language and pecu- 
liarities of the character are common to all 
the Courts of Europe ; but that of Lady 
Georgiana can only fit where it is placed. 
The last is consistent with itself through- 
out, French or English, as the case may 
be, its people carry with them, through all 
circumstances, their prejudices of nativity 
and education, and act as these prejudices 
would make them. In the characters of 
the former there is nothing peculiarly 
Prussian. Nor do the labors of Mrs. 
Mundt, industriously as she has delved in 
the mine of historical documents, serve to 
throw any light on most historical points. 
The work of Lady Georgiana, on the con- 
trary, while it holds the reader in strong 
interest to the close, conveys to him a 
clearer notion of the action of the times to 
which it refers, and gives him an insight 
into the hidden motives of noted historical 
characters. Both books possess merit, but 
of the two the English volume is by far the 
best in conception and execution. 





England is not without literary morarchs 
in her history. Alfred the Great was emi- 
nent among the writers of his day ; Henry 
the Sixth and Elizabeth wrote mediocre 





*A French Country Family. By Madame DeWitt, 
nee Guizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock Craik- 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo., pp. 216. 

t+ Brownlows. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 186. 


; 


* Old Fritz and the New Era. By L- Muehlbach 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 8vo., pp. 271. 

tA Stormy Life. A Novel. By Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 304. 
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verses, and Henry the Eighth a po'enic 
treatise of questionable value. Richard 
Cenr de Lion was a poet, but he was more 
French than English. The present ruler 
has entered the field of letters less for the 
sake of literature than to take her people 
into her confidence, and to show by a re- 
cord of the simple pleasures of her domes- 
tic life, that she is not justly liable to the 
charge ot selfishness which has been made 
against her for having so long indulged in 
grief at the loss of her husband. Her ac- 
count of the life she led in the Highlands 
with Prince Albert and her children,* is a 
plain and simple record of the ordinary 
occurrences on the rural visits of a royal 
gentiewoman to her country estate, with- 
out pretence and without affectation, and 
interesting both for the glimpses it gives 
us into the habits of the royal family, and 
the occasional unconscious lifting of the 
veil which hides the inner heart of the au- 
thor. None can read it without having a 
higher respect for the queen and the wo- 
man, although it may not give Her Majesty 
a high reputation for author crift. Occa- 
sionally, however, there are passages of 
description that have a more than fair 
share of literary merit, and the whole is 
written in that easy way which shows the 
fine culture of the author. 





Miss Warner is never more happy than 
when she writes stories in which children 
figure, and her last little book is one which 
will be welcomed with great pleasure by 
the little people for whom it has been pre- 





* Leaves from the Journal of Our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1843 to 1861. To which are prefixed and 
added Extracts from the same Journal, giving an ac- 
count of Earlier Vi-its to Scotland, and Tours in Eng” 
land and Ireland,and Yachting Excursions. Edited 
by Arthur Helps. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
22mo., pp. 287. 


+ The Three Little Spades. By the anthor of “ Dol- 
lars and Cents,” “ Mrs. Rutherford’s Children,” etc. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 18mo., pp. 263. 
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pared.t The object of the work is to 
foster a love for flower-g.irdening among 
the young, and it will probably do much 
to achieve that desirable end. In one or 
two places the writer meddles with politics, 
and muddles the subject, allowing her pre- 
judices to get the better of her discretion - 
but we have had so many doses of that 
folly to encounter of late years, that we 
can afford to dismiss Miss Warner's slight 
offence with this passing notice. ‘The 
Three Little Spades” is a rather pleasant 
little story, and will both amuse and in- 
struct the young folks. 





Astirring American novel, with incidents 
thoroughly American, and characters such 
as we meet with in every-day life, that 
shall not be commonplace, and yet not 
verge on extravagance, is a positive want 
in our literature. We think the void is 
very well filled by ‘‘ My Husband's Crime,” 
which has been just published, and which 
deserves to make more than an ordinary 
sensation. The conception of the story is 
a clever one, and its development is man- 
aged with great skill. The character of 
the heroine, who tells her own story, is 
happily painted; and the peculiarity of 
thoughts, the keen and almost morbid 
sense of honor—the struggles between the 
sense of what is cue to her father’s memo- 
ry, and her love for the husband she be- 
lieves to be criminal, are given with truth 
and force. Without the least straining 
after effect, there are numerous passa es og 
power. There is a mutual misunderstand- 
ing between her and her husband, which is 
mana ‘ed cleverly ; and the minor charac- 
ters, with which the book is not crowded, 
are painted distinct'y and boldly. We 
commend this clever story to the attention 
of our readers, 





*My Husband's Crime. By M. K. Housekeeper. 
New-York; Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 115. 
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—The learned and pious Count de Gobi- 
neau, in his work on the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Diversity of Races, says: ‘‘ The en- 
tire records of all history may be searched 
in vain for a single instance of a nation 
which, together with Christianity, adopted 
European civilization, or which—by the 
same grand change in its religious ideas— 
was led to form a civilization of its own, if 
it did not possess one already before. On 
the contrary, I will show, in every part of 
the world, ethnical characteristics not in 
the least effaced by the adoption of Christi- 
anity. Hence,” confesses this pious au- 
thor, ‘‘the Obristian religion does not 
equilize thé intellectual disparities of 
races.” But why does he shrink from the 
conclusion to which all his arguments 
and all history lead, that there are races of 
men which are incapable of comprehend- 
ing the sublime doctrines of Christianity? 
Thero is a great difference between imi- 
tating and comprehending Christianity. The 
fact that no negro population ever retained 
Christianity longer than it was eniorced 
over them by the white race, is sufficient 
proof that the negro is incapable of com- 
prehending so sublime a morality. His 
moral nature is as incapable of elevation 
as his intellect. He may be compelled to 
go through the appalling mockery of imi- 
tating Christianity, but there is no instance 
in all historic time of his ever having so 
thoroughly comprehended it, as to prevent 
him from relapsing into snake-worship, or 
his other heathenish practices, when left 
to himself. Three hundred and fifty years 
ago Christianity was rigidly enforced by 
law over one-sixth of savage: Africa, but 
now not a vestige of the Christian religion 
is found in all that region. Its very name 
has perished. Why? Because it was 
planted in a moral soil incapable of main- 
taining it. Hunt now for Christianity in 
Hayti, and then confess that the negro is 
incapable even of imitating the Christian 


religion longer than he is held up and re- 
strained by the white race, Old Soulouque 
imitated faithfully enough the forms of 
Christianity, but he always kept for his 
secret worship the image of a snake. What 
an abomination thus to sink the sacred 
forms of our religion into the embraces of 
a race which is incapable of comprehend- 
ingit! The sight of a praying parrot is 
hardly more profane and offensive to a sin- 
cere Chr'stian. Who ever has been to a 
negro camp-meeting and seen God wor- 
shipped with heels instead of heads and 
hearts, can easily understand what a de- 
graded thing the name of Christianity 
sinks to be in the mere animal embraces of 
such a race, 


—A correspondent of the Mississippian, 
who signs himself ‘‘A Northern Demo- 
crat,” warns the people of the South that 
they ‘‘must not believe for one moment that 
the sentiments proclaimed by Tuz New 
York Day-Boos, or the La Crosse Demo- 
crat, are the sentiments of the united 
Democratic party of the North.” Thetwo 
papers here named equal in circulation 
nearly all the other Democratic papers in 
the United States. And it is, furthermore, 
within bounds to sey that seven-tenths of 
the Democratic papers of the North abjure 
such Democracy as is sent forth by a few 
such papers as the New York World We 
have no doubt that the Mississippian’s cor- 
respondent was in Lincoln’s war, either as 
@ contractor or an officer. He has upon 
him the stains of the blood of men who 
fought for liberty, and he wants to see the 
Democratic party planted upon the basis 
of the Abolition war; but that he will 
never see. The rank and file of the old 
Democratic party hate that war as they do 
the devil, and no Democratic victory shall 
ever be won on a platform recognizing the 
justice of either the principles or the re- 
sults of such a war. The present condi- 
tion of our couniry is the natural fruit of 
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sucha war. The Rump Congress is a hor- 
rible body, the leading spirits of which de- 
serve any sort o! death which an outraged 
people could give them; but stiil their at- 
titude is the only logical conclusion of the 
injustice and despotism of such a war. If 
some, calling themselves Democrats, have 
not sense and patriotism enough to for- 
sake the premises of the war, they are most 
illogical and shallow in balking at its terri- 
ble results, They are utterly foolish in 
looking for roses where they planted only 
dragon's teeth. Never, never, never, shall 
we gather a harvest of roses until we first 
dig up ani cast out the dragon’s teeth. 


—A student in Yale College writes to 
ask, ‘‘ Do you accep: the idea that the dog 
is derived from the wolf?’ We do not. 
The dog is a species apart from the wolf, 
as is proved by the fact that the offspring 
of the dog and wolf is a hybrid, which is 
sterile after the third generation. This 
fact has been abundantly.demonstrated by 
the experiments of M. Flourens, at the 
Gardin des Plantes. The books on the 
origin of our domestic animals, to which 
our correspondent refers, are merely specu- 
lations, which are, for the most part, un- 
supported by any proofs to satisfy the sci- 
entific mind. They are romances rather 
than works of science. Each zoological 
zone has its own type of dogs, and there 
is not the slightest evidence to justify the 
idea that all dogs are derived from one 
original pair. That idea, as well as its 
kindred dream, that all human races came 
originally from a single pair, has been ut- 
terly exploded by the progress of science. 
And the most learned theologists, both of 
America and Europe, have at last discover- 
ed that the unity of human origins is not 
affirmed by the sacred Scriptures. As old 
Dr. Parr affirms, ‘“‘ The Bible says that the 
Lord created one Adam, but it does not 
say that He did not create many others.” 


—Mr. Conness, African Senator from 
California, says: “At the beginning of 
the war the devil had a mortgage on the 
whole State of Maryland.” That is true, 
and that devil was called ‘‘ Lincoln,” who 


enforced his mortgage by an army of 
brutes and bullies, from the State of Massa- 
chuset s. But, we thank God, that State 
is happily rid of the devil and his bullies. 
It is this fact which causes Conness, one 
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of that devil’s imps, to rave so horribly at 
Maryland. ‘ 


—Grant has broken his reticence twice— 
first, to declare that Marshal Brown's pups 
were the best in the city, and last, to order 
General Hancock to replace two snake- 
worshipping negroes, which he had re- 
moved irom the city government of New 
Orleans. Grant is, therefore, sound on 
puppies and negroes. He would make a 
President worthy to preside over puppies 
and negroes—if he could keep sober. 


—It has just been discovered that Gen. 
Banks’s family name is Leathers. It was 
changed to Bunks by actof the Legislature 
of New Ham»shire. Horace Maynard, the 
‘*Tennesseean,”” was born in Massachusetts, 
and is said to have a dash of negro blood 
in his veins. He both looks and acts like 
it. We think vetter of him, for his con- 
duct is not unworthy of his birth place and 
his race, 


—A dungeon-bosomed wretch of the 
appropriate nume of Fogg, who, it is said 
by his neighbors, was brought up a sheep- 
thief, now edits a nasty newspaper rag of 
the Airican persuasion at Concord, N. H. 
He abuses the editer of Toe Op Guarp 
with just the sort of slang that we should 
suppose an ignoramus brought up io the 
business of sheep-stealing would. His 
paper is the organ of Grant and the social 
dirt of New Hampshire. He looks like a 
sheep-thief, and lies like one. We return 
good for evil—we indite the following epi- 
taph to be put upon his tombstcne, it any 
body thinks enough of him to give him 
one : 

Here lies, in earth, a sheep-thief dog, 
Who used to come at the call of ‘* Foq7 ;” 


Now he’s gone where he barks no muvre, 
And all his snaps and snarls are o’er. 


—aAn ex-United States Senator, who is a 
wit as well as a statesman of pro‘ound 
ability, writes us of a shallow political 
trimmer and demagogue, who is trying to 
make himself a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, that “ is like the toad-fish 
found off our coast, there being nothing of 
it until you tickle it on the belly, and then 
it swells out big enough to fill a boat; but 
unlike the toad-fish, if somebody won't 
do it for h.m, will tickle his own belly, and 
swell out into what he conceives to be 
Presidential proportions,” 
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‘—The Boston Transcript throws “slang” 
at “Brick” Pomeroy’s new volumes, rese 
pectively entitled ‘‘Sense” and ‘Non- 
sense ;” but, without having had the plea- 
sure to receive Mr. Pomeroy’s books, we- 
dare pronounce them works of infinitely 
more merit than any books of a similar 
character ever published in Boston. Mr. 
Pomeroy is a man of genius, possessing 
wit and humor enough to make a dozen of 
the best authors who have adorned the 
pages of Boston literature ; but his poli- 
tics do not suit the meridian of Boston, 
and hence the sneer of the ‘‘ frogpondian;,” 
(as Poe used to call them,) at his literary 
works, 

—The Tribune says: ‘‘ Andrew Johnson 
usurps the functions of the Supreme Court 
in presuming to disobey the tenure of of- 
fice bill upon the only pretext he has yet 
offered—that it is unconstitutional.” Not 
true. Mr. Johnson simply took steps to 
have the constitutionality of that bill test- 
edin the Supreme Court, and Congress 
flew instantly to measures to prevent its 
reference to the Supreme Court, thereby 
showing that it is fully conscious that the 
bill is unconstitutional. It flew to impeach- 
ment precisely as a thief shoots a man he 
has robbed, to prevent his own arrest. 


—Sumner has presented a petition from 
Mussachusetts, to the Senate of the United 
States, to abo ish the office of President al- 
together. The Democratic press sneers at 
this, as absurd and foolish ; but it is just as 
much within the power of the Senate to 
abolish the office of President as it is to 
expel the President from office for remov- 
ing one of his Secretaries, Would the peo 
p'e submit to the abolition of the executive 
office by the Senate? The Democratio 
press says no. Then why counsel them to 
submit to the impeachment of the President, 
for the purpose of putting a malignant and 
abhorred tool of the Senate in his place? 
Kiesi-tance to impeachment, under these 
circumstances, is just as necessary as re- 
sistance to the abolition of the Presidential 
office by the Senate. Only a generation of 
fools or cowards would submit to either. 
Indeed the people are submitting all the 
time to legislative acts as lawless and as 
monstrous as the abolition of the office of 
President by act of Congress would be 
*U, generation of vipers !” 


—This world has afforded, within tho 
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last 5,000 years, some pretty strong exam- 
ples of unblushing hypoc~isy, but we think 
the following, from the New York Tribune, 
beats anything in that] ne ever before re- 
corded : 


“We entirely a~ree with those journa’s 
which deprecate a ‘partisan’ trial of the 
President. 1t would be deplorable to hive 
the Chief Magistrate of the country ur- 
raigned and condemned upon charges that 
should have no standing outside of a Re- 
pubiican Convention. We are very sure 
this will not happen in the present Senate.” 


The Tribune certainly knew that thcre 
was nota Democratic member of the Se- 
nate such an arrant knave as to join in the 
mere political war upon the President. 
The whole country, and the whole world, 
knows that the Rump, and not the Presi- 
dent, is the real criminal. But the pious 
hypocrisy with which the Tribune lies is 
sublime, 


—While this number of Taz O1p Guarp 
is going to press, the malignant farce of 
trying the President is going on in the Se- 
nate chamber at Washington. Each Sena- 
tor has expressly sworn that ‘‘I will doim- 
partial justice according to the Constitution 
and laws.’ But who imagines that there 
is a single Mongrel Senator who will not 
break that oath? They are under an oath 
of office to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and yet which of them has 
not broken the oath, and tramp'ed upon 
the Constitution? If President Johnson 
and the Democratic party do not treat 
this illegal trial as null and void, on the 
ground that the Rum; is not a Constitu- 
tional body, they will deserve the eternal 
execration of every patriot in America. Al- 
low Ben Wade to be thus illegally thrust 
into the Presidential chair, and the next 
e'ce ion will be only a bayonet e’eclion. 
Within the meaning of the Constitution, 
there will be no election. Poor tools, while 
we are waiting for the “reaction,” the 
throat of the Republic is cut. The ‘reac- 
tion” is here now, if we had but the saga- 
city and pluck to call upon the people to 
arm and muster for the salvation of our 
country? Two million of brave men wili 
rush to the defense of the executive ¢ flic: s, 
and the preservation of the Constiiution, 
if they are but called upo.! And if they 
are not cailed upon, the dreadiul end has 
already been reached, 


\ 
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—A Demor-atic exchange says: ‘We 
are satistied ihat the present supinexess of 
the Democratic and conservative element 
has been superinduced by the habit con- 
tracted of late years of finding it expedient 
to accept the situation, no matter what that 
might be.” Now the simple meaning of 
this is, that the Democratic party. is par- 
alyzed and demoralized by its long cring- 
ing before usurpation and despotism The 
back volumes of THE OLp Guarp will at+ 
test that we foretold that such would be 
the effect’ of thé’ inglérious subniission to 
the Lincoln usurpations. A hundred! men 
of the pluck and patriotism of Wilkc3 
Booth, at the start of these terrible despot- 
isms, would have saved our country from all 
it has suffered, and is now suflering— 
would, indeed, have preserved Constitu- 
tional liberty, and saved the Government 
from destruction. But, alas! even now, 
the Democratic press seems stupefied by 
the din of barbarous revolution. Instead 
of blowing the loud bugle-biast of resisé- 
ance, of quick and fierce resistance to ty- 
ranny! they seem to be studying how 
they shall most gracefully sbrink away 
from the manly struggle to preserve our 
liberty. They proclaim, loud enough, that 
our liberties are perishing ! but, with the 
next breath, they whisper that we must 
take care that nothing rash or violent is 
done! That is, the rashness and violence 
which are destroying liberty must be met 
with nothing stronger than whispers, and 
inglorious submission. If they were asses, 
they could not bow their necks to the yoke 
of their master with more admirable do- 
cility. A people who will submit to des- 
potism for a day—nay, for a minute, have 
given up the principle of freedom, The 
moment any man begins to play the despot, 
he forfeits his right to life. This has been 
a sacred maxim among all free people. If 
the Democratic press were hired by the 
Mongrel Rump te counsel the people to 
keep still, and let the work of usurpation 
aud ruin go peacefully on, it could not 
more faithfully serve the purposes of the 
Mongrel party. ‘But we are going to 
vote them down!” Behold, O, dolt! in 
one half of your country no voting can be 
done, except at the command of the mili- 
tury acting as a tool of the Rump, and in 
the other half it must be done under the 
pressure of bribery, intimidation, and 
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fraud! Freemen do not call this voting. 
In one half the Union no man can vVo‘e 
except as the Rump permits. That insult 
to the sacred principle of liberty and self- 
government should be instantly wiped out, 
if need be, in the blood of the tyrants, 
Those who talk a softer language than this, 
have to thank either their cowardice or 
their shallowness. 

«—A Virginian, who was recently called 
‘upon for a speech at a meeting in St. Louis, 
said: 

‘‘Tlive ih District No. 1—the first born 
of despotism in North America—General 
Schofield is my master. Stripped of every 
Constitutional immunity, I hold every per- 
sonal right by the frail tenure ef his will. 
He can deprive me of my property, banish 
me from. my home, separate me from my 
children, throw me into prison, and there 
is not a civil judicial tribunal in District 
No. 1 to which I can appeal fur redress.” 

Can any man in Austria, in Russia, or 
in any otber civilized country on the face 
of the globe, draw a picture of a more in- 
tolerable despotism than this? Just as 
many days as these infamous tyrants have 
lived since they began this despotism have 
they lived too long. 

—The newspapers of the Mongrel party 
have invented a new name for the Senate— 
a name as unknown to the Constitution as 
their deeds are violative of that instru- 
ment; they call it ‘‘the grand inquest of 
the nation.” It should be the grand ‘ Jn- 
quisition” of the nation, in the Spanish 
sense of that terrible word. 

—For five successive days the Tribune 
gave editorial accounts of the speeches 
“©. Chauncey Burr” was making in New 
Hampshire, when, every day, we were in 
our office in New York, within thirty feet 
of the office of the Tribune—a specimen 
of the reliability (re Zie-ability) and vera- 
city of that organ of the blackest type of 
Mongrel civilization. There used to bea 
m>xim about ‘beating the devil at lying,” 
but that has been changed to—beating the 
Tribune at lying. The devil has been 
shorn cf his laurels by a nest of Puritan 
negrees. 

—‘‘Our Country” is the title of a faith- 
ful and able Democratie paper, published 
and edited by Dr. Townsend P. Abel, at 
kh. ddictown, Connecticut. It is one of the 
besi Democratic papers published in New 
Eng.and. 
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C. CHAUNCEY BURR, Editor. 


In offering to the public the Prospectus for the Sixth Volume of Tut O.p Guarp, the 
editor , feel confident that no explanation of the character of the work is 
needed. " Besides the political matter, of great importance, bearing upon the principles 
of the approaching Presidential Campaign, we shall publish a series of articles from the 
pen of Dr. Van Evrie, on the races of men, which will be illustrated by beautiful plates 
of the different types of mankind. This new feature of the Magazine will greatly in- 
erease the cost of publication, but no additional price will be charged subscribers, or 
news agents: We have dlso had translated expressly for this Magazine, one of the most 
thrilting popular historical novels ever published in the Italian language, covering the 

of the Fall of the Italian States, under the horrible rule of Cesar Borgia, Duke 

tino, written by MontEeverps, which will, we are confident, excel in popular 








» interest, any novel to be brought before the ‘Angierican public during the year 1868. 


es a thrilling loye-plot, it unvails with a pen of fire, the terrible arts and desperate 
deeds which tyranny always resorts to in fastening its miseries upon mankind. This 
great novel. is most appropriately. brought out in this country at the present time, and 
cannot fail to make a profound sensation. Other great literary novelties will appear in 
the Sixth Volume of Tue O.p Gvarp, which will; it is believed, render it even more 
acceptable to the fireside than its predecessors. 








‘TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 

One Gopy; One year,. - - - - +) -**- = - $300 
Two Copies, re, i re ns» i» # 
Four Copies, - es es ey. ae 10 00 
Five. Copies, and one to the getter-up af thé Club, -. = - 1400 

- Ten Copies, “ “ “ ‘“ “‘  s a a 25 00 
Twenty Copies, “ “ “ o-* “ ES - 46 00 

¥ 
an, jg pastorate tabasi macoarine mote rs ed without loss, 
If neither of these can be procured, send be segeaney Gerber ce 


Letter. 
a. t n to give 
met mac 


it will be understood that 
lume, and back numbers 


ete fscontinaance, » Kadtions to 0 to Clubs abe ot Gia Raton. is not ie 
Club be @ game Post Office, 


ene cr commence with any number. When no time is 
the eubscriber wishes to bagin with the January number, the first one of the 
will be sent accordingly. 


Seeenes 8 Seen Gy Spano ic 2 conte a pane, papell qeerety, seaht-yeatty or yearly, at the office 
ie. ite back volumes can al 


ways be furnished. 1 Vols. I. and II, at $2 50 
Vol. hai. b Ons $3.00. Vol TV., 1866, $4 00. Vol. V., 1867, $4 00. post-paid. ‘The Complete 
Bet. $16, paid Blnghe Copies, Twenty-five cents, 


Tits sae be addressed as follows : 


Me . VAN EVRIE, HORTON & CO., Publishers,.162 Nassan St., N. Y. 


A msthieronyr PREMIUM.—We will send per express, 
Sewrne MAcurine, to any one who will send us, at any one aon THIRTY 8S 
Guaxp, at $3 00 each. The regular manufacturers’ gw ity, 
a FAMILY MAGAZINE, and secure a first-class RINE, wes ever offere ever offered. 
iptions can be sent to different Post-Offices, 
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